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January 1, 1776, was the natal day of the Reg- 
ular Army. The Union Flag was hoisted that 
day in compliment to the United Colonies 


‘he UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


JANUARY, 1926 
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THE GREAT 
PACIFIC 


WAR 


By HECTOR C. BYWATER 


Wwrt would be the probable outcome of war between the United States and Japan? 

In this book, written after prolonged study and investigation, the author of 
“Sea Power in the Pacific” describes an imaginary war in full detail, showing every 
move with a vividness and superb sense of reality that give the reader the illusion 
of having lived through the thrilling events so graphically portrayed. 

Mr. Bywater does not hold that such a war is ——_— nor can his book be 
criticized as provocative, for at the end of a prolonged struggle conspicuous for skill 
and gallantry on both sides, he shows that, while the outcome is a victory for the 
United States, the result in no way compensates either side for the startling loss 
in life and property. The book is, indeed, the strongest argument against a war be- 
tween Japan and the United States. 


Price, $2.50 


United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 














WARFARE 


A Study of Military Methods 
from the Earliest Times 
By SPAULDING, NICKERSON and WRIGHT 











COMMENTS ON “WARFARE” 


“Interestingly written and of great 
value to anyone in our profession. Doubly 
interesting as a brilliant sidelight into the 
lives of nations.”—Brigadier-General Rob- 
ert Alexander. 


“In my opinion this book furnishes the 
best background for the study of the de- 
velopment of organization and tactics 
which has appeared in a single volume.”— 
Brigadier-General Fox Conner. 

“I would have given much for such a 
work as this in my earlier studies. The 


Price, 


book is fine and should be carefull 
by all officers. It is most val 
Bntor- Generel Morrison (Retired). 


read 
le.”— 


“Makes available in readable form a 
volume, the only book of its kind in Eng- 
lish. Destined to become a standard wor 
on the history of warfare.” 
Journal. 

“A remarkable book in all respects. 
Fascinating in style, learned in em 
instructive in scope. Sustains 
from cover to cover. Forcible and 1 ium. 
nating.”—Quartermaster Review. 


$5.00 


—Infantry 


United States Infantry Association 


1115 17th Street 


Washington, D. C. 
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The Birthday of the Regular Army 


By Major Edwin North McClellan, U. S. M. C. 





}HE “Shot Heard 
Round the World,”’ 
was the first salute 
ever fired in honor of 
the American Army, 
for on April 19, 1775, 
the date that shot was 
fired, the American 
Army made its initial 
appearance. That 
day should be com- 
memorated as a holiday by the entire 
United States Army for it is its Birth- 
day. Lexington should be remembered 
and April 19 should not be forgotten. 

There is another day that the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States should 
celebrate. It is New Year’s Day, for 
on January 1, 1776, it came into being. 
Gen. George Washington marked this 
memorable date in his Orderly Book 
with a General Order reading in part 
as follows: 








This day giving commencement to 
the New Army, which, in every point 


of view is entirely Continental. The 
General wishes it to be con- 
sidered that an Army without Order, 
Regularity, Discipline, is no better than 
a Commissioned Mob. It is 
Subordination and Discipline (the life 
and soul of an Army) which next un- 
der Providence is to make us formid- 
able to our enemies . . .”’ 


Prior to the date of this General Or- 
der, the Continental Congress had been 
greatly concerned over the subject. 


Much debating occurred and many 
resolutions passed with reference to the 
**New Army.’’ On September 29, 1775, 
Congress resolved ‘‘that a Committee 
of three members of this Congress be 
appointed to repair immediately to the 
Camp at Cambridge to confer with 
General Washington,’’ with the 
Governors of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Hamp- 
shire, ete., ‘‘touching the most effect- 


and 
Massachusetts, 


ual method of continuing, supporting 
and regulating a Continental Army.’’ 

The above Committee had to have 
detailed instructions from Congress to 
guide and limit its actions, so a com- 
mittee was appointed ‘‘to prepare in- 
structions for the Committee ordered 
to wait on the General’’ and the Gov- 
ernors. The report of this committee 
Was received by Congress on October 
2, 1775. It presented a draught of in- 
structions ‘‘which was read and being 
debated by paragraphs, was agreed 
— 

The most interesting portion of the 
instructions directed ‘‘that the Com- 
mittee confer with the General and 
whom else they think proper on the 
subject of raising a Continental Army 
and keeping it up for one year from 
the last day of December next,’’ which, 


dened 


of course, was December 31, 1775. 

The next step in the organization 
of the **Regular’’ 
Army was taken by the Continental 


1 


Continental or 





.* 
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Congress on Novem- 
ber 4, 1775, when it |’ 
resolved ‘‘that the Fs ly 
New Army, intended | 
to lie before Boston, 
consist of 20,372 
men, officers includ- 
ed,’’ and that the 
**said troops be en- 
listed to the 31st day 
of December, 1776, 
” 

Then, in keeping 
with the anticipation 
of forming the 
‘*New’’ or Continen- 
tal Army, the 
‘*Rules and Regula- 











tions of the Conti- 
nental Army,’’ 
were extensively 





modified on Novem- 
ber 7, 1775. 

The Regular 
Army was formed 
on the day set- 
January 1, 1776 
and three days 
later George Wash- 
ington, its Com- 
mander - i n - Chief, 
wrote to Joseph 
Reed: We ‘‘ hoisted 
the Union Flag, in 
compliment to the 
United Colonies,’’ 
Soldiers of the Continental Army the same day 


Upper picture shows types of uniforms worn by paie- ‘which gave being 
pendent company organizations. Lower picture shows ” 
the Infantry uniform and equipment of the period to the New Army. 

















Impressions of Army Legislation 
By E. B. Johns 


— HERE decided 
improvement in the 

| attitude of the Presi- 

| dent congres- 

sional leaders to- 

ward the Army of 

the United States. 

A more encouraging 

tone appears in the 

President’s annual 

message than in his 

Omaha speech delivered to the Ameri- 
ean Legion, and the utterances from 
Swampscott during the summer. The 
President goes out 
of his way to praise 


is a 


and 


that those who are in charge of the 
nation’s defenses are depressed by the 
constant reductions in the budget and 
the critical attitude of part of the 
press, and that the time has arrived 
when the Army and Navy should be 
given some credit for the devotion to 
duty. . The President endorsed the 
War Department’s housing bill for the 
Regular Army and urged its passage 
saying, ‘‘Provision for more suitable 
housing to be paid for out of funds 
derived from the sale of excess lands 
pending before Congress last session 
ought to be brought 
forward and 





the Army in his mes- 
sage when he says, 
‘‘Our people and in- 
dustries are solicit- 
ous for the cause of 
our country, and 
have great respect 


The question is not on 
how little the Army can 
get along on, but how lit- 
tle and still be efficient 


This, with 
the support that the 
bill will 
Congress from mem.- 
bers who are ac 
quainted with the 


passed.”’ 


receive in 





for the Army and 
Navy and for the uniform worn by 
men who stand ready to be in demand 
for our protection to encounter the 
dangers and perils of military service. 
3ut all of these activities are to be 
taken not in behalf of aggression, but 
in behalf of peace. They are the in- 
struments by which we undertake to 
do our part, to permit good will and 
support stability among our peoples.’’ 
This has a better ring than some of 
his expressions in the Omaha speech 
when he declared that no nation could 
have an Army and Navy so large as 
to guarantee it against attack. In 
some quarters it is believed that the 
President has come to the realization 


situation, it is be- 
lieved will assure the 
passage of the housing bill at this ses- 
sion, and give the War Department 
some increases in the appropriations to 
be made available immediately. The 
House sub-committee on War Depart- 
ment appropriations became so much 
interested in the housing problem dur- 
ing the early days of the hearing on 
the budget that several of the mem- 
bers decided to spend part of the holi- 
day visiting near-by Army posts. If 
nothing else is accomplished in the 
forward movement for national de- 
fense, steps will be taken at this ses- 
sion of Congress to secure better bar- 
racks and quarters for the Regular 
Army. 
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The President also urged additional 
appropriations for ammunition for the 
Army. He said, ‘‘ Reasonable replace- 
ments ought to be made to maintain a 
sufficient ammunition reserve.’’ Re- 
sponding to this recommendation the 
Director of the Budget approved part 
of the War Department’s program for 
maintaining an ammunition reserve 
and for replacement of the rapidly de- 
teriorating supply on hand. It is ex- 
tremely ‘‘reasonable’’ but the increase 
inaugurates a policy which it is 
thought will be followed by Congress. 
This is practically the only appropria- 
tion that has been made for ammuni- 
tion replacement since the World 
War. 

A study of the estimates for the 
Regular Army personnel and its train- 
ing activities does not indicate that the 
end for the reduction in the appro- 
priations has been reached. The 
promise that there shall be no further 
euts in the Regular Army is not ful- 
filled in the estimates as submitted. 
The entire budget for the military ac- 
tivities and the War Department has 
been subjected to a pinching process 
which will decrease the efficiencies of 
the three components of the Army of 
the United States. It will be impos- 
sible to carry out even the restricted 
training program of last summer next 
year if Congress accepts the estimates 
as they are now pending before it. 
This applies about equally to the Reg- 
ular Army, National Guard, Organ- 
ized Reserves and the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps. 

Unless there is an increase of over 
six to seven hundred thousand dollars 
in the pay of the Regular Army, 
either its efficiency or its enlisted 
strength must be reduced. This must 
be done either by reducing the num- 


ber of enlisted men in the noncom- 
missioned grade, or by cutting the en- 
listed strength of the Regular Army. 
At present, the number of noncommis- 
sioned officers is based on a force of 
125,000, which is the agreed maximum 
strength of the Regular Army. It is 
understood that the Director of the 
Budget insisted that the number of 
officers should be 
based on the actual strength, or about 
118,000. It was upon this assumption 
that the pay earried by the estimates 
was fixed. 

The same paring process was ap- 
plied to the estimates for the National 
Guard. To maintain the present 
strength of the National Guard it will 
be necessary to reduce the number of 
drills to the legal minimum and to re- 
strict the summer training program of 
the Guard. To carry out even this re- 
duced program it will be necessary to 
reappropriate between six and seven 
hundred thousand. dollars which was 
saved in the fiscie year of 1926, for 
the fiseal year of 1927. The National 
Guard really needs an increase of 
three million dollars over last year’s 
appropriation to develop along the 
most conservative lines. 

In a general way the Organized Re- 
serves receive the same treatment as 
the senior components of the Army of 
the United States. There is a reduc- 
tion in the budget as compared with 
last year’s appropriation. The budget 
for the next fiscal year is about the 
same as the one submitted for 1926. 
There was an increase in the appropri- 
ations of 1926 over the budget as there 
was for 1925. The C. M. T. camp 
budget was eut about $225,000 below 
the appropriations of last year. It is 
claimed by the economists in framing 
the budget by eliminating certain al- 


noncommissioned 
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lowanees for the students attending 
the camps, that even with this reduc- 
tion a total of 35,000 boys could be 
put in next year’s summer camps. 
This is being questioned by those who 
conducted the camps last year and the 
prediction is made that not over 30,- 
000 would be in the camps unless there 
is an inerease over the budget. 

The most encouraging feature of the 
situation in Congress was the dispo- 
sition on the part of all the members 
of the War Department’s subcommit- 
tee of the House appropriation com- 
mittee to cross-question the War De- 
partment’s witnesses at the opening of 
the hearing. ‘‘Is this sufficient?’’ was 
the question put to the officers who 
appeared before the committee to tes- 
tify on the items of the budget. No- 
where in influential circles of Con- 
gress is there a suggestion that there 
would be a reduction in the Regular 
Army, National Guard or the training 
activities of the Department. The 
preparedness advocates apparently 
have checked the drive for reduction 
in the appropriations for national de- 
fense. Economy is still the watch- 
word, but the leaders of the House are 
raising the question seriously as to 
whether it has not gone far enough, 
and efforts will be made to increase 
the appropriations above the estimates 
submitted by the Director of the Bud- 
get. Questions asked by the members 
of the subeommittee indicate that they 
are seriously considering increases. 

Over in the Senate the situation is 
even more encouraging. Members of 
the Senate committee on appropria- 
tions are shaking their heads when 
they study the budget for the Army. 
Chairman Wadsworth declared, ‘‘Last 
session I thought the limit had been 
reached for reduction in the budget 


for the Army. I 
ean go as far as the budget estimates 


cannot see how we 


indicate and still make any pretense 
to carry out the provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Act. The Administra- 
tion is committed to no further redue- 
tion in the strength of the Regular 
Army and I venture to say that the 
Senate committee will study the esti- 
mates very closely and conduct full 
hearings on the entire budget before 
making its report. We increased the 
budget one million and a half last 
year and it may be necessary for us 
to increase it this year. We cannot, 
in order to save a few million destroy 
the efficiency of the entire establish- 
ment.”’ 
War, 
the 
tions of the General Staff on the hous- 
ing situation in a statement given out 
on December 26. 


Dwight F. 
recommenda- 


Secretary of 
Davis, emphasizes 


In reply to ques- 


tions he said: 


Forty thousand American soldiers 
are now living in shacks. Married 
officers with children are being lodged 
in houses which would be condemned 
in any progressive American munici- 
pality. The men are living under 
leaking roofs, and upon rotting floors. 
The situation has gotten so bad that 
altogether apart from the unnecessary 
discomfort and hardship imposed up- 
on the troops, the maintenance of this 
system of structures has become an 
extravagance. All the money the War 
Department can spare for the purpose 
is not sufficient to preserve these old 
buildings from further continuous de- 
terioration. We are throwing good 
money after bad. 

This situation has been a gradual 
development. The changes in duty of 
the Regular Army, created by the Act 
of 1920, have made the geographical 
position of many of our posts unsuit- 
able. The technical requirements for 
the training of the new arms, devel- 
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oped by the War, have required spe- 
cial locations for such new units. This 
is particularly true of the Air Serv- 
ice. The Army, increased by about 
20 per cent since 1916, could not be 
housed in our pre-war barracks and 
quarters. The Army was accordingly 
compelled to make out with the tem- 
porary structures with which so many 
of our countrymen became familiar 
during the winter of 1917-18. 

The first remedy proposed for this 
situation was a very expensive plan 
based on an ideal disposition of the 
troops of the Regular Army without 
much reference to the existing Army 
housing. This scheme was disap- 
proved by the War Department and a 
new plan has recently been prepared. 
This plan involves the barest neces- 
sities. All posts which can possibly 
be used are to be made use of. The 
new structures provided are to be of 
the simplest type. In compliance with 
special congressional authority, this 
new housing scheme has been trans- 
mitted to Congress. A novel feature 
of the plan is its means of financing 
the cost of construction. While we 
took advantage of existing Army 
structures as far as we could there 
were a good many posts which we 
could not utilize. For instance, perm- 
anent Coast Artillery posts on islands 


or in inaceessible and remote places 
along the coast, are perfectly useless 
except for Coast Artillery troops 
Changes in the range of modern artil 
lery have made many of them obso 
lete for coast defense. Consequently 
we expect to have a _ considerabk 
amount of surplus real estate. W< 
plan to sell this real estate and us 
the funds derived therefrom to finance 
a large part of our new housing pro 
gram. If we could get credit for al! 
the real estate which has been sold as 
surplus since the World War, we 
would have enough money to pay fo 
the entire housing program. 

As Secretary of War [ am, oI 
course, personally most interested in 
correcting conditions among the men 
under my command which I believe to 
be a disgrace to the Government. | 
am naturally most happy that the 
President has endorsed this building 
program. I firmly believe that any 
one who was conversant with existing 
conditions would insist on an improve- 
ment in Army housing, and that any 
impartial engineer would regard as 
absurd our present system of repair- 
ing structures which have already 
lasted years longer than they were 
ever expected to last, and which are 
deteriorating more rapidly than the) 
ean be repaired. 


D 


Danger of the Morrow Board Report 


Its greatest danger is that of being lost and for- 
gotten in the air struggle on Capitol Hill this winter 
in the war of words that seems fated to follow the 
Shenandoah inquiry, the Mitchell courtmartial and the 
Air Board’s own investigations.—Philadelphia Pub- 


lic Ledger. 








The French in Morocco 


By Captain C. A. Willoughby, General Staff 





OR philosophers on 
origins and ethies the 
situation in Morocco 
is always a live topic. 
Merely the mention 
of the words, ‘‘colo- 
nial expansion’’ and 
**imperialism,’’ are 
enough to set many 
people with a mission- 
ary complex into dis- 

cussion on the morality of the right of 

the white man to absorb or dominate 
semisavage peoples. 
element has been in- 


) 








Lately, a bizarre 


ministrative mismanagement or civil 
war. 

It takes a good deal of imagination 
to accept the ‘‘Rif Republiec,’’ 
posed as it is of many small tribes and 
patriarchial groups, with a member- 
ship of lazy nomads and fanatics. To 
consider these people as an organized 
political body engaged in a conscious 
war of liberation to protect their fron- 
tiers, is an absurdity. 


com- 


It is largely 
loot, not liberty, they are interested in. 

The Moroccan 
Spanish zone. 


war started in the 
Abd el-Krim had a per- 


sonal grievance 





jected into the argu- 





ment. With the 
spread of democratic 
doctrines, half-civil- 
ized people have 
promptly taken ad- 
vantage of the magic 
formula of  self-de- 


The military problem 
confronting the French 
in Morocco 
lar to that of the Span- 
ish in 1923 and 1924 


against the Span- 
iards. He was for 
judge in 
Spanish pay and ap- 
parently satisfied 
with his lot. Motives 
of personal 


years a 


is simi- 


revenge 








terminism and flaunt 

it with great effect. Every colonial 
skirmish becomes a struggle for ‘‘free- 
dom’’; every unwashed savage becomes 
a potential hero of a war for inde- 
pendence, 

It is no casual accident that the Sir- 
dar was shot by students drunk with 
self-determinism, or that Angora has 
become the capital of a ‘‘republie,’’ or 
that Abd el-Krim heads his manifestos 
with the seal of the ‘‘Rif Republic.’’ 
From China to Mexico, the conception 
of government by the people, with the 
observance of certain outwardly repub- 
lican forms, has repeatedly become a 
cloak for absolute anarchy, hopeless ad- 


sent him on the war- 
path and roused his 
dormant powers of organization. He 
is a product of opportunity. The war 
spread from the Spanish zone to the 
French zone. To rage at the French 
for covering the Ouergha region with 
troops, is about as sensible as to rile 
against the owner of a warehouse for 
turning the water-hose on his roof when 
a threatening fire has broken out in his 
neighborhood. 


BASIS OF THE FRENCH OCCUPATION 

Many political, religious and socio- 
logical elements enter into the situa- 
tion in Morocco. The entire problem 
cannot be fully understood without a 
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brief appreciation of the French colo- 
nial administration, its methods and its 
achievements since 1905. 

As far as international legality—a 
very elastic term—is concerned, the 
position of France in Morocco is quite 
normal. In 1904 England and France 
came to a definite agreement by which 
France was ceded the right of ‘‘admin- 
istrative, financial and military re- 
forms, ete.,’’ that is, she was given pre- 
dominance in the Morocean field, lead- 
ing to a virtual protectorate. This 
agreement was further fortified by an 
Anglo-Spanish pact in 1904, by the 
Franco-German treaty of 1911, and, 
finally, by declaration of a protectorate 
in 1912. 

Modern colonial policies are liberal 
and sagacious. The colonizing govern- 
ment engages to improve the economic 


and social conditions of the colony. 
The protectorate and mandate, the lat- 
est form of colonies, are partnerships 


with mutual obligations. The League 
of Nations, a recognized moral force, 
issued such mandates in the wake of 
the World War and thereby approved 
the principle of administrative super- 
vision of semicivilized peoples. The 
highly successful French administra- 
tion in Morocco will serve as a model 
for these mandates. 


Since 1904, military operations 
firmly established French authority in 
the plains of the Chaouia, reaching 
Fez and Meknes by 1907. Warfare 
among the natives was intermittent, 
reaching a climax on April 17, 1912, 
when a number of Europeans were 
massacred at Fez. Muley Hafid, the 
Sultan at that time, abdicated, and his 
brother, Muley Youssouf, became the 
native chief. The French appointed 
General Lyautey as Resident General, 


and with his advent began a period o 
development without parallel in the an 
nals of African colonization. Lyau- 
tey’s methods and achievements are 
classic examples of modern colonia! 
methods. He forged an empire wit) 
absurdly limited means under the criti 
eal conditions occasioned by the World 
War. 

At the time he took charge, Morocco 
was a country torn by years of civil 
war, on the brink of financial and eco- 
nomie ruin. The civil authority of the 
Sultan was limited to the strength of 
his armed escort, but his spiritual au- 
thority, however, as sheriffe, head of 
the church, was more tangible. No 
tribe, however rebellious, failed in ac- 
knowledging this, for Morocco remains 
the last stronghold of Islam, the rem- 
nant of the ancient Khalifate. 


The political sagacity of the French 
came into brilliant play. The fanati- 
cism of the Mussulman was utilized by 
the French colonial administrators with 
a subtlety that demands admiration. 
With a magnificent gesture of religious 
toleration, an authentic Moslem mosque 
was built in the heart of Paris, and the 
tower of that mosque is seen as far as 
Timbuktu. 

The practical effect of the policy of 
intelligent tolerance is enormous. The 
nightmare of the ‘‘holy war’’ does not 
frighten the French. They have taken 
the sting out of fanaticism; they have 
hypnotized religious fervor. 

The respect that is paid established 
religious customs is also rendered local, 
national or governmental practices. 
The secular authority of the Sultan is 
painstakingly preserved; the bayonets 
of the French are at his service. Every 
expedition into the interior to subdue 
refractory tribes is for the express pur- 
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Principal Zones of Military Operations, 1912 to 1914 
1—Ouezzan—Ouergha Sector, in observation in 1914; in 1925 a principal theater 


of operations. 


2—-Taza Sector, established maintain the line Fez-Oudjda; operations against 
the Beni Ouarrain and the plateaus of the Moulouya. 


3—Tadla-Kenifra-Ito Sector. 

Moyen Atlas and Haut Atlas. 
4—Marrakech Sector. 
S—Spanish Zone in 1912. 


pose of extending the sway of the 
‘‘Maghzen,’’ the temporal power of 
Fez. The first tribute levied from a 
vanquished tribe is in the name of and 
for the treasury of the Sultan. 

The authority of the French Resi- 
dent General is tactful, unobtrusive, 
suave. Without question, this is 
largely the effect of a clever, brilliant 
personality. Marshal Lyautey looms 
large in the eyes of these people. 

Lyautey’s method consisted in paci- 
fying the country in the name of the 
Maghzen, and actually for its benefit, 
by a series of progressive military op- 


Principal front in 1914. 


Key position against 


Operations against the Haut Atlas and the Sous. 


erations, closely seconded by liberal, 
economic policies, the establishment of 
roads and railroads, sea ports, public 
works and schools. Under his hand the 
Sultan has more actual power and pres- 
tige than in the entire history of the 
various dynasties from the Almorra- 
vides to the Hassanites. 


POLITICAL AND STRATEGIC PROBLEMS, 
1912 ro 1914 
Lyautey’s military operations for 
pacification of the country began on 
several fronts simultaneously. He had 
excellent subordinates, who were soon 
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to distinguish themselves on the Euro- 
pean battlefront—Gouraud, Mangin, 
Blondat, Gueydon and Henrys. 

Mangin operated from Marrakech to- 
ward Agadir. Gueydon was in the 
region of Tadla. Blondat operated in 
Great (Haut) Atlas; Henrys in the 
plateaus of the Moulouya; Gouraud 
against the Zaiian tribes. Their prog- 
ress was necessarily slow. Each mili- 
tary advance was seconded by construc- 
tive, economic measures—the construc- 
tion of at least one good road, the ex- 
tension of the narrow gauge railroad, 
the establishment of permanent mili- 
tary garrisons, and the growth of the 
administrative and judicia) machinery 
of the Maghzen. 

The selection of areas of operation 
were partly dictated by the degree of 
resistance offered by the various tribes 
in rebellion—or rather in a state of per- 


petual warfare—and partly by stra- 


tegic considerations. Evidently, upon 
following the appeal of Mulay Yussuf 
for assistance, the French had to act at 
once upon the most aggressive of the 
rebellious tribes, a state of affairs not 
of their making. 

This concerns particularly the region 
of Khenifra-Tadla-Ito, the foothills of 
the Middle (Moyen) Atlas, the plateaus 
of the Great Atlas and the valley of the 
Moulouya. The Atlas is like a barrier 
that separates Morocco and the plain 
of the Chaouia from the Tafilelt and 
the Sahara. In the past, marauders 
have often fallen upon the rich cities 
of the plains and returned with their 
loot to this mountain fastness. 

In the north, the Berbers of the Rif 
were troublesome neighbors but at that 
period Spain seemed to cope with them 
suceessfully and this area required a 
zone of observation only. Of extreme 
importance, however, was the security 


of the key line, Rabat-Meknes-Fez 
Taza, toward Algiers, and the garrisons 
of Oudjda and Oran. In the fa: 
sighted scheme of Lyautey, who viewed 
Morocco from the first as a permanent 
colonial unit, close liaison with the res’ 
of French Africa, particularly Algiers 
was of prime importance. 

Finally, the region of the south. 
around Marrakech, demanded action 
A group of powerful native Kaids had 
always held sway there, notably 
M’Touguin, Goundalfi and Glaoui 
The genius and tact of Lyautey were at 
their best in this area. As he had not 
enough men actually to establish his 
authority, the marshal gained the good- 
will and cooperation of these heredi- 
tary princes by giving them consider- 
able latitude, and by using them as 
allies. They have been loyal to the 
Sultan and the Resident General. 


CRITICAL YEARS OF THE WORLD WAR 


On July 27, 1914, Lyautey received 
a telegram from Paris, which seemed to 
end the French occupation. The Mo- 
roecan occupation was to be confined 
to the principal sea ports, and, if pos- 
sible, maintenance of the line Kenitra- 
Meknes-Fez-Oudjda. All advance 
movements were to be stopped. He 
was advised to consider the release to 
France of all his troops of the line, in- 
cluding the mounted batteries. This 
was an urgent military order, dictated 
by an impending national crisis. 

The energy of this man, the speed of 
decision, the elastic quality of his mind 
come into admirable play. He cabled 
simply: ‘‘I understand perfectly that 
the fate of Morocco will be decided in 
Lorraine. We are all of us here ready 
to sacrifice everything to contribute to 
the defense of Paris.’’ 

His best troops were sent to France 
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and on August 28 the now famous Mo- 
rocean division participated in the Bat- 
tle of the Marne. Others were sent as 
rapidly as possible and soon Lyautey 
remained with barely half of his former 
strength. He received some Territor- 
ials and Senegalese from Dakkar, and 
upon a slender defense rested the lives 
of 40,000 Europeans, and the reputa- 
tion of France in Africa. 

It must be considered that in 1912, 
1913 and 1914, active military opera- 
tions had been in progress. The coun- 
try was not yet pacified. The tribes 
in the Atlas were not even touched. 
The release of 60 per cent of the troops, 
under these circumstances, was a very 
risky step. Lyautey had official au- 
thority to give up all pretense of occu- 
pation and retire to the seaports. He 
decided otherwise. He maintained his 
original front, with skeletonized gar- 
risons, kept nothing behind him and 
waited for the storm to break. 

With fine psychological appreciation, 
he knew that a retreat would be con- 
sidered an open admission of weakness. 
He knew perfectly well that he would 
be jumped on from every side and it 
was doubtful if he could ever reach the 
coast through a country in general re- 
bellion. By remaining, he hoped to 
keep his back free; by redoubling every 
energy, he hoped to cope with the storm 
from the front. He won out. His gar- 
risons weathered several vicious at- 
tacks by the Zaiians, in the region of 
Kenifra and Tadla. In the Taza sector 
the Riata and Beni-Ouarain went on 
the warpath. From the south, upris- 
ings were reported near Agadir. The 
unrest in the country kept pace with 
rumors from the Western front. Ger- 
man sympathizers were active. Lyautey 
made earnest appeals to his troops; he 
expected them to make up for the short- 


age in their numbers by redoubling 
their vigilance and fighting dash. 

That August and September, 1914, 
constituted a veritable crisis can not 
be doubted. To maintain the front of 
1913 was a remarkable display of nerve. 
That it was done without disaster is 
eloquent proof of the finest military 
qualities. 

By winter of 1914, the conditions in 
Morocco became stable. The prestige 
of France had been saved. Lyautey 
calmly continued his labors as if noth- 
ing had happened. He was compelled, 
of course, to remain on the defensive 
on the Atlas front. Pacification of that 
area was temporarily abandoned. This 
region, however, is not the economically 
important part of Morocco, for the 
arable plains toward the coast, the 
Chaouia, the Gharb, and the big cities, 
Marrakech, Meknes and Fez, are the 
rich economie regions. These were de- 
veloped systematically. The network 
of roads was perfected until today 
there is a large traffic of motor vehicles 
on them. Agriculture was encouraged 
in every possible way. Agricultural 
schools and experimental stations were 
established. Large irrigation projects 
were undertaken. The seaports, 
notably Casablanca, were enlarged and 
equipped with the most modern instal- 
lations. The governments of the Magh- 
zen and of the Resident General 
were perfected until they are today an 
efficient and harmonious unit. In 
other words, Morocco was modernized. 

The commercial turnover of Morocco 
was 236 millions in 1915; in 1920, 
it had grown to 1,269 millions. 
From 1915 to 1921 the number of 
schools, teachers and pupils increased 
markedly. Over 2,700 kilometers of 
good roads have been built. Railroad 
construction is pushed actively. An 
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enormous deposit of phosphates has 
been discovered; there is great mineral 
wealth in prospect. Morocco is an im- 
portant wheat growing country. By 
1922, European settlers alone held an 
acreage of 756,000 under intensive cul- 
tivation. 

One can see at 
things are being 


a glance that great 
accomplished. The 
French system in Morocco is obviously 
no more of an ‘‘oppressive coloniza- 
tion,’’ of exploitation in the old his- 
torical meaning, than our own Philip- 
pine administration. The modern prin- 
ciple of mutual responsibilities and 
duties has been carried out in a re- 
markable degree. Racial and religious 
characteristics have been left undis- 
turbed with great toleration. National 
pride and aspiration have been sup- 
ported by maintaining, in the fullest 
sense, the administrative authority of a 
native ruler who is accepted by the ma- 
jority of the Moroceans. Finally, 
French genius and economic perfection 
are applied to develop this country 
along modern lines. 


THE WAR IN THE NORTH 


In the summer of 1925, this labor 
of patient application and work of 
thirteen years, the costly installations, 
the public works; finally, a hard won 
state of public peace and order, was 
threatened by the Berbers under Abd 
el-Krim. 

The French, today, are defending a 
cultural work of progressive coloniza- 
tion, while the Berbers of the Rif have 
had no eivilization except the rude, 
tribal unit, the restless life of the 
nomad and an unbroken history of 
raids and piracy. 

When Abd el-Krim turned against 
the Spaniards, there was no talk of 


**self-determinism’’ or of ‘‘liberation.’’ 
It was merely an incessant guerrilla 
warfare against the scattered Spanish 
posts, the promise of loot, destruction 
and slaughter, with the deliberate in- 
tention, and the necessity, to demon- 
strate and fortify his leadership by 
constant military success. 

Unfortunately, the Spaniards played 
into his hands as there were never 
enough troops to destroy his forces. 
Small units dribbled in from Spain to 
be frittered away in the mountains of 
the Rif. An unfortunate domestic situ- 
ation of an unpopular war hampered 
the military leaders, and the operations 
dragged on monotonously. 

One must concede to Abd el-Krim 
what is usually called ‘‘diplomatie 
talent’’ of a high order. He exploited 
every little assault on a block-house as 
an important military suecess and un- 
dermined systematically the prestige 
of the Whites. 
other His only 
rival, the bandit, Raisuli, was pushed 
into the background. 

If a tribe wavered, he compelled ad- 
hesion by force. 


Slowly, he gathered 


tribes around him. 


A strong detachment 
of Riffs would be dispatched to this 
tribe and by a practical policy of ter- 
rorization—threats of arson and mur- 
der and the taking of prominent host- 
ages—he would usually gain his end. 
Needless to say, his ‘‘allied’’ tribesmen 
were the first to be sent into battle. 
It is a noteworthy fact that in the re- 
cent operations on the Ouergha, there 
was only a relatively small nucleus of 
Riffs present. 

With no chance for whole-hearted 
support by the Spanish nation, Primo 
di Rivera made his momentous decision 
to confine operations to an absolute 
minimum as an economy in men and 
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money. He withdrew his troops to cer- 
tain prepared lines and the Spanish 
campaign came to a lull. 

The political effect of this move was 
tremendous. It strengthened Abd el- 
Krim enormously. A strategic retreat, 
to the simple tribesmen, is perilously 
close to a defeat. Abd el-Krim became 
the acknowledged military leader. 

With the Spaniards temporarily 
checkmated, it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that he would turn against the 
French. His position was born from 


French have always been in the back- 
ground in Morocco; they were assis- 
tants, allies, subordinates of the Sul- 
tan; they administered in his name 
and, as a matter of fact, for his benefit. 

Abd el-Krim, therefore, put on the 
cloak of ‘‘nationalism,’’ to hide the fact 
that he was in actual rebellion against 
his spiritual chief, the Sultan. He had 
become a ‘‘ Roghi,’’ a pretender for the 
throne of Fez, like there have been 
other pretenders before him, maraud- 
ers from the southern deserts, who 


warfare; to maintain it, he 
must continue warfare. He 
has no raison d’etre except 
as a military chief. 

The job did not look so dif- 
ficult. The French were in 
much the same position as the 
Spaniards. They had a large 
frontier to guard, in a diffi- 
cult mountainous terrain. 
There were scattered posts, as 
in the Rif. There were prob- 
ably no more than 80,000 men 
in Morocco and only one-third 
of this number was immedi- 
ately available for the north- 
ern frontier. 

The political side, however, 
was not so simple. It was at 
this point, that the astute 
Abd el-Krim became a ‘‘na- 
tionalist.’’ In looking toward 
the south, and Fez, he was 
not attacking the French 
only, the ‘‘foreign oppres- 
sors,’’ he was attacking the 
Sultan of Morocco and his 
temporal and spiritual power, 
the Maghzen. 

Fez is one of the religious 
strongholds of the Moslem 
world. With the greatest of 
diplomatie sagacity, the 
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The “Groupe Mobile” 


The French have used a formation of troops, 
known as the “Groupe Mobile” in much of their 
warfare with the tribes of Morocco. The group 
is composed, usually, of from four to six bat- 
talions of Infantry, two to three squadrons of 
cavalry, three or four batteries of artillery, 
trains, and small units of staff and supply troops. 
The formation is nothing new, it being simply a 
force which moves alone, is self-contained, and is 
especially prepared for attack from any direction. 
A large proportion of the command is used in 
providing for the security of the column. When 
in camp, the group draws in its covering detach- 
ments and forms an outpost which is well in- 
trenched. Both on the march and in camp the 
formation is applicable against the enemy which 
has no artillery, and therefore it is permitted to 
reduce all distances between units to a minimum, 
aiding the security which is so essential against 
the alert Riffs 
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swooped down upon the rich cities in 
the Morocean plains. 

In 1924, marauding bands number- 
ing from 1,000 to 2,000, had broken 
into French territory to pillage and 
harass the border tribes. General 
Chambrun, commanding this region, 
had dispatched two columns under Co- 
lombat and Cambay to protect the area. 
In a series of brilliant operations, on 
the principle of movement, these offi- 
cers broke up the enemy groups and 
drove them back with heavy losses. The 
mobility of the French troops is clearly 
characterized by the speed with which 
engagements followed each other at 
widely separated points. The strength 
of the Colombat and Cambay groups 
was comparatively modest: 12 battal- 
ions of chasseurs, 10 batteries of artil- 
lery and 3 squadrons of cavalry. 

The operations by the Riffs were 
merely feelers to test the French 
strength. Through the winter Riff em- 
issaries prepared certain tribes for re- 
bellion and slowly effected a major con- 
centration from Souk es Sebt Targuist 
toward the depression of Taounat and 
the valley of the Ouergha. Every- 
thing pointed towards a general Riff 
offensive in the spring of 1925. The 
French made certain preparations but 
were hampered through lack of com- 
munications in this area and a general 
unwillingness, on the part of the civil 
authorities, to take the Riff situation 
seriously. 

In the general plan of operations the 
French northern front had been one of 
observation. The major effort, for 
many years, had been devoted to 
the Great Atlas. Consequently, no 
strategie preparation had been made; 
there were no roads or narrow-gauge 
railway lines as in the south. Now 


this front suddenly became the most 
active theater and the lack of com- 
munications hindered the operations of 
the French considerably. 

Three sectors gradually developed in 
the northern frontier—Ouezzan and 
environs; Center—the valleys of the 
Ouergha, Aoulai and Leben (Bibane- 
Taounat) ; and East—north and north- 
west of Taza (Kifane). The Ouergha 
sector became the most important and 
will probably be decisive as it is nearest 
the Abd el-Krim’s line of communica- 
tions. In addition to a chain of per- 
manent posts, three mobile columns un- 
der Colombat, Freydenberg and Cam- 
bay operated from west to east, under 
the general command 
Chambrun. 


With heavy reinforcements, addi- 
tional general onficers were assigned : 
Boichut, Gouran, Hereault, and others. 
General Naulin took over the military 
command while Marshal Lyautey de- 
voted his entire attention to the politi- 
eal and administrative problems. The 
Marshal is rather old; it would have 
been too much to burden him with the 
military responsibility of a large scale 
campaign in addition to his delicate ad- 
ministrative duties in the remainder of 
Morocco. 


of General 


APRIL TO AUGUST, 1925 


Abd el-Krith assembled his general 
reserves at Souk es Sebt Targuist. 
From this strategic point, through the 
depression of Taounat, there is a nat- 
ural line of penetration into the valley 
of the Ouergha. Other strong groups 
were placed in readiness at Taouerta 
and north of Ouezzan. His principal 
attack developed toward the Ouergha 
and Taounat; a secondary but impor- 
tant effort was made from Kifane to- 
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ward Taza. April saw the initial as- 
saults with the objectives, Taza and 
Fez, the cutting of communications 
with Oran, and the insurrection of the 
frontier tribes. Abd el-Krim was rel- 
atively successful. The French were 
forced to a defensive for lack of troops. 
Many garrisons were surrounded; oth- 
ers were abandoned. The Branes and 
the Tsoul, two strong tribes, went over 
to the Riffs. The line Fez-Taza- 
Taourirt was in real peril. 

As this is a large front, infiltration 
behind the French lines could not be 
stopped. The emissaries of Abd el- 
Krim waged a ceaseless and dangerous 
campaign to incite the peaceful tribes 
to open rebellion. The situation of the 
French became very critical for a 
while. Not only were they engaged to 
the front but there was the menace to 
their supplies and communieations in 
the rear. Many small French garri- 
sons were cut off and there were classic 
examples of heroic resistance of small 
isolated detachments. 


The small mobile columns of Frey- 
denberg and Cambay operate inde- 
fatigably. Local successes were ob- 
tained to maintain the tottering pres- 
tige of the French. Nothing decisive, 
however, could be accomplished until 
reinforcements arrived. 


In the East, Cambay was engaged 
in severe combats in the region of 
Kifane. In the Center, Colonel Nogues 
relieved the garrison of Taleghza and 
attacked marauders in this region. 

In May, the pressure became terrific. 
The Riffs penetrated as far as Ain- 
Aicha. Twenty thousand Berbers 
poured down the valley of the Leben. 
Freydenberg scraped together every 
available soldier and attacked cease- 
lessly. The air service was very ag- 


gressive and harassed the Riff columns 
in the Leben. In a series of sanguinary 
engagements, he relieved Taounat and 
Sker. The enemy retreated with heavy 
losses toward Moulay Djenan and the 
upper Ouergha. The effort saved the 
situation. 

Colombat, in the West, had relieved 
Achirkan and Tafrant but could not 
reach Bibane. Several garrisons, 
notably Aoulai, had to be abandoned. 

Toward June, the front becomes rel- 
atively stationary. The impetus of the 
Riff attack has been broken. Fez and 
the line Fez-Taza were definitely se- 
However, reinforcements were 


serious counter- 
These 


cure. 
needed before any 
offensive could be undertaken. 


arrived—Spahis from Algiers, Sene- 
galese from Dakkar; tanks, heavy ar- 
tillery and additional air units were 


provided. Colombat advanced toward 
Bibane in three parallel columns. The 
Riffs were found to be entrenched ac- 
cording to the best standards, and cer- 
tain groups were provided with artil- 
lery. Azdour was stormed at the point 
of the bayonet. The post of Bibane 
was relieved after a heroic resistance 
since April 18. Aoulai, where Captain 
Duboin and Lieutenant Charpenelle 
had hung on with a few squads of na- 
tive Infantry, was relieved. 

Nevertheless, Abd el-Krim was able 
to continue heavy pressure against this 
region. While he has made no further 
progress, he compelled the French to 
assume the defensive. 

Suddenly he shifted his attacks to- 
ward the west. Pressure was brought 
against the garrisons in the region of 
Ouezzan. The Djebalas became allies 
of Abd el-Krim under the usual system 
of coercion, and as success is a power- 
ful leverage in obtaining allies, this 
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This Photograph Illustrates the Type of Terrain Encountered in a Large Part of 
the Franco-Riff Theater of Operations 


region which had been quiet for thir- 
teen years was near a general uprising. 
Freydenberg was then transferred to 
this theater of operations. Leading 
units of the Morocean divisions from 
the Ruhr began to arrive and were 
thrown into the breach, rapidly stabil- 
A little later Frey 
denberg joined General Riquelme and 
the Spaniards on the Loukkos. 
During July, the activities of the 
Riffs were prodigious. This is not sur- 


izing the situation. 


prising when one considers that every 
advance, every success, however slight, 
brought them fresh allies. The tribes 
behind the lines were forced to furnish 
reinforcements under penalty of pil- 
lage and arson. The difficulty of the 
terrain, the simple mode of living of 
the Riff warrior, increase his mobility 


while working to the disadvantage of 
the European. 

In the chaos of individual combats, 
however, certain characteristic develop- 
ments were already plainly visible. 
The first shock of the 
Riffs was stopped; the momentum of 


and heaviest 
the general offensive designed to be a 
knock-out 
tibly. 


ade of several isolated posts, the mobile 


blow slowed down percep- 


Except for the capture or block- 


French columns held their own against 
the Riffs, in every instance, frequently 
These eol- 


reinforced 


against superior numbers. 


umns were steadily and 
their equipment became more and more 
formidable. As the days rolled by, 
Abd el-Krim’s chances became less and 
less. 


His system of propaganda is based 
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on military suecess. The moment he is 
pushed back, he will be abandoned by 
his allies as fast as they have followed 
him. Many of them are distinctly 
lukewarm as they have no real griev- 
ance against the French, and since they 
joined Abd el-Krim because the only 
alternative was pillage and arson. 
With the reaction many tribes returned 
to French allegiance while others 
wavered. 


In the last week of July, during 
August and September, the French con- 
tinued a vigorous offensive. .The un- 
eanny mobility of Abd el-Krim was 
offset by heavy concentrations. In or- 
der to set a wholesome example, the 
country of the rebellious Tsoul, west of 
Taza and the Leben, was selected as 
the first objective. An entire army 
corps and one mixed brigade was as- 
sembled under General Boichut. The 
Riff gave way quickly as they are not 
used to the maneuver of threatening 
masses. By the 19th of August, this 
region was entirely cleared. Every 
one of the old garrisons was again 
within the French lines, regaining in 
a few days the territory ceded slowly 
in three critical months. The general 
effect was considerable. Everywhere 
the tribes were becoming uneasy. Of- 
fers of unconditional surrender were 
frequent. The new positions were con- 
solidated and preparations for the next 
advance were under way. 

The Riff contingents were pulled in 
everywhere and the only concentrations 
noted were in the upper Ouergha. This 
suited the French high command be- 
cause it was in front of their mass of 
maneuver and on their way to Targuist 
and Ajdir. 

While the military outlook is un- 
favorable to Abd el-Krim, the political 


situation, however, has great possibil- 
ities. The campaign is costly. There 
has been opposition against it in the 
French parliament. The rainy season 
closed operations; large seale opera- 
tions are out of the question in a water- 
logged wilderness. The temporary ces- 
sation of hostilities will afford a rare 
opportunity for political negotiations. 
If Abd el-Krim has any diplomatic 
judgment, he may yet drive a fair bar- 
gain ‘‘A la Angora.’’ On the other 
hand, the French and Spaniards will 
demand pretty solid guarantees, but a 
relative autonomy of the Rif may be 
a likely outcome. 


From a military point of view, seri- 
ous military cooperation between the 
French and Spaniards will go far to 
break up Abd el-Krim. Although the 
details are not known, this cooperation 
has been decided on. In September a 
landing force of Spaniards seized the 
Bay of Alhucemas, the feeder for 
Ajdir, and landed a strong foree. They 
are near the headquarters and strong- 
hold of Abd el-Krim. To offset Span- 
ish pressure at this vital point, the 
Riffs attacked the defenses of Tetouan 
vigorously without practical effect. 

There is little doubt that the French 
mass of maneuver, under Boichut is 
on the strategie route toward Ajdir 
and this selfeontained French unit, the 
size of an army corps, can cut its way 
north to Ajdir without any particular 
difficulty. It appears as if the landing 
at Alhucemas was the preparation for 
such a dash in order to furnish a point 
of reception for the French columns. 

The strategic situation appears to be 
ideal and ought to be exploited. Sim- 
ultaneous attacks by French and Span- 
iards from the north, via the Bay of 
Alhucemas, from the west toward 
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Chechaouen, from Melilla in the east, 
and from the south by the principal 
French forces, will form an iron ring 
throttling the Rif. 

As regards the actual union of 
French and Spanish troops near Ouez- 
zan, this allied group ean evidently 
operate towards Chechaouen, through 
the valley of the Loukkos, which points 
directly at Chechaouen and is one of 
the few natural lines of penetration in- 
to the barrier of the Rif mountains. 
This operation would separate the 
Djebalas from the Riffs. The Spanish 
have an old seore to settle with the 
Djebalas and are probably in favor of 
such an operation. 

In a general way, the French have 
been most successful in the center, in 
the Ouergha valley, and they are sys- 
tematically cleaning up this area. The 
valley of the Ouergha is the natural 
line of penetration into the Rif, to- 
Souk es Sebt Targuist and 
This will undoubtedly become 


wards 


Ajdir. 


the principal avenue of attack of the 
French mass of maneuver. 

Abd el-Krim seems to expect this; 
the road from Ajdir to the Ouergha is 
being improved. A telephone line is 
installed, while defensive positions are 
prepared at strategic points. It does 
look very much as if trained European 
minds were behind the surprisingly 
technical of the last months. 
Nevertheless, as he is rolled back to- 


moves 


ward his mountains, the terrain be- 
comes more difficult, more favorable to 
the defensive guerilla warfare. 
The French cannot afford for political 
reason, to saddle themselves with an- 


and 


other year of colonial war, yet, it is 
unthinkable to grant Abd el-Krim any 
Whatever the 
French offensive will be in the spring 


form of independence. 


of the coming year, it may be expected 
There is not 
for both 


to be pushed ruthlessly. 
room enough in Morocco 
the French and Abd el-Krim. 


D 


Teamwork Not Individualism 


I would state that there is vital need for differen- 
tiation between personal advancement, advancement 
of military aviation and advancement of air power. 
Discount the excess enthusiasm for individualism and 
desire for the creation of a caste system and realize 
the vitalness of mass action or teamwork.—Maj. B. 
Q. Jones, Air Service, in testimony before the Mor- 


row Board. 
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The Moroccan Campaign of 1925 


By Lieutenant Colonel C. B. Stone, Jr., Infantry 


[TH the inception of 
the rainy season late 
in October, active 
military operations in 
Morocco have ceased 
for this year, and 
there will most prob- 
ably be a lull in the 
field operations until 
late in April. 

The Spanish Army 
of Morocco completed its withdrawal 
to the new fortified lines late in De- 
cember, 1924, and the close of last year 
saw 70,000 Spanish troops with 15,000 
native auxiliaries strongly holding the 
Melilla area on the east, the Tetouan- 
Ceuta area on the north, and the La- 
rache area on the west. 

Just over the mountains of the Rif, 
the French had consolidated their gains 
of 1924 on a line of strongly fortified 
posts on the north bank of the Ouergha 
River. The French forces in Morocco 
in the early spring of 1925 consisted 
of some 72,500 of all ranks, the great 
majority of whom were natives, Moroc- 
eans, Algerians, Tunisians, Senegalese 
and the Foreign Legion, of which 40 
per cent are Germans and 40 per cent 
Russians. 

Abd el-Krim, the Riff chieftain, dis- 
posed of some 85,000 rifles, 200 ma- 
chine guns, and about 50 modern field 
artillery pieces, with large quantities 
of ammunition and grenades. 

As regards personnel for this arma- 
ment, the Moors had some 10,000 of the 
Riff fighting men distributed amongst 
the dissident tribes as leaders and ad- 
visors, a reserve of about 40,000 or- 
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ganized into units up to 100 in 
strength, and a few Germans, Rus- 
sians, Turks and French- or Spanish- 
educated Riffs as a sort of general 
staff for the whole. 

As might have been expected, with 
the Riffs given a free hand by the re- 
tirement of the Spanish, the campaign 
of 1925 opened late in April with a 
determined offensive by the Moors all 
along the French defensive system from 
Quezzan on the west to the Moulaya 
River on the east. 

These attacks, combined with upris- 
ings of the supposedly peaceful tribes 
in the rear of the first line of fortified 
posts, promptly forced the evacuation 
of these and the withdrawal of the 
French to the south of the Ouergha, 
and, on the east front, almost resulted 
in the cutting of the supply lines from 
Morocco to Algiers. 

May and June saw the initial efforts 
of the Moors blocked and some slight 
gains by the hard-pressed French. In 
July, an accord was reached with Spain 
permitting the operation of the forces 
of either power in the territory of the 
other, providing for the blockade of the 
Riff coast, and, in effect, laying the 
foundation for coordinated action. 

Meanwhile French troops had been 
pouring into the Protectorate and Mar- 
shal Pétain, in person, after a confer- 
ence with the Spanish premier, Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera in Tetouan, ar- 
rived in Fez. The French front was 
organized into three sectors each dis- 
posing of two divisions with auxiliary 
troops with the Moroecean Division 
from the Rhine in reserve at Fez. 
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By September, the French forces on 
the front consisted of the following: 
114 battalions of Infantry, 

25 squadrons of cavalry, 
22 air squadrons of 132 planes, 

1 regiment of tanks, 

200 light and heavy pieces of artillery 
of all calibres from 75-mm. guns 
to 155-mm. guns and howitzers, 

Armored ears, auxiliary and supply 
units. 


The Spanish forces had also been 
augmented to 104,000 with, in addition, 
a considerable number of native irreg- 
ulars. 

All being in readiness, strong offen- 
sives were begun in each of the three 
French sectors but these, while in the 
main successful, failed to accomplisi 
what had been expected of them. The 
reasons for this lack of success are not 
hard to find when one knows the the- 
ater of operations and the tacties of the 
Moors. North of the Ouergha River 
the mountains rise sharply to over 
5,000 feet, water in the dry season is 
practically nonexistent, the country is 
rocky and barren to the extreme, there 
are no roads, and the problems of sup- 
ply for an army of modern organiza- 
tion and equipment are almost insur- 
mountable. Besides, the Moors simply 
will not fight until Nature herself has 
stopped the advance. Then, and only 
then, they show their teeth, harassing, 
sniping, attacking supply columns; al- 
ways on the alert to take advantage of 
any and every opportunity to make the 
most of any local, minor success to in- 
flict losses on their enemy. 


Spain cooperated after a fashion by, 
first, broadcasting plans for a descent 
on the Rif capital on Alhucemas Bay, 
and, finally, making such a threat good 
by landing a force 18,000 strong on the 
peninsula west of Ajdir, which they 
seized and now hold after a really bril- 
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liant operation begun on September 8. 

In October a strong French offensive 
was planned in their east sector which 
it was hoped, with Spanish assistance, 
would drive through and connect up 
with Sanjurjo’s forces at Ajdir. How- 
ever, the early rains nipped this prom- 
ising effort just as it started, turning 
the plains and valleys, which make cav- 
alry operations here possible, into a 
morass. The effort was a partial suc- 
cess in that it reached the Spanish 
lines, thus completing the circuit 
around the Rif from Tetouan to Afran, 
both of which are on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Summing up the activities of 1925, 
the outstanding achievement of the 
campaign is the accord between France 
and Spain, not so much for what it has 
accomplished this year as for what it 
promises for the future. The two coun- 
tries for years have been intermittently 
fighting the same foe on opposite sides 
of a narrow mountain chain, nowhere 
more than thirty-five miles across, mak- 
ing no effort whatsoever for coordi- 
nated or simultaneous attacks. With 
similar forces to those of this year, 
aggregating nearly 300,000 well armed 
troops, who can doubt their ultimate 
complete success, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the terrain? 

From a military point of view, this 
year’s campaign has seen the accom- 
plishment of the following: The 
French have regained practically all 
their hard-won positions of 1924, cut- 
ting the Riffs off from the granary of 
the Ouergha and Sebu valleys. The 
seafront of the Moors is_ closely 
watched, and their capital, Ajdir, is 
controlled by the Spanish. The Span- 
ish Army is admirably organized, espe- 
cially so in the Melilla Sector; Spanish 
arms have gained a really brilliant vie- 
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tory on Alhucemas Bay; the Moroccan 
war, formerly so unpopular at home, 
again appeals to the imagination of the 
Spanish nation. 

Important as have been the successes 
of 1925, the Rif still exists as a mili- 
tary problem but little diminished in 
weight as a result of the campaign. In- 
formation reaching Tangier of unques- 
tioned authenticity is to the effect that 
the morale of the rebels is still high; 
defections from the cause are few in 
numbers ; of the tribes reported to have 
submitted, only scattered families have 
actually done so; arms and ammuni- 
tion are still abundant; over one thou- 
sand Spanish prisoners remain in rebel 
hands; and contraband supplies still 
reach them in sufficient quantities. 


Several changes have been made by 
the French and Spanish for the winter. 
On the French side, the north front has 
been divided into two ‘‘groupments.’’ 
The East Groupment, ‘under General 
Marty with headquarters at Taza, will 
have three divisions. The West Group- 
ment, under General Boichut, will have 
three divisions with headquarters at 
Fez. Army headquarters, under Gen- 
eral Naulin, moves to Rabat to be near 
the new Resident General, M. Steeg, 
who is a civilian. General de Cham- 
brun remains in charge of the service 
of information. The front will be held 
by battalion posts within mutually sup- 
porting distance with a mobile reserve 
of from three to five battalions in each 
groupment. Some two hundred pieces 
of artillery varying from 75-mm. guns 
to 155-mm. guns and howitzers have 
been emplaced along the front. The 
155-mm. guns are being used to harass 
the Riff valleys from a point some 
twenty kilometers north of Kifane. 
About 15,000 troops will winter in Al- 


geria and an equal number of French 
troops return to France. 

The Spanish zone is equally well or- 
ganized, especially the Melilla area 
where some 45,000 troops are disposed 
in well prepared fortified camps. 
Eighteen thousand men hold the new 
front at Ajdir on Alhucemas Bay ; 45,- 
000 hold the Tangier-Tetouan-Ceuta 
lines, and 18,000 the Larache sector. 

As to next year’s campaign, it may 
be predicted with some degree of safety 
that the winter season will bring some 
definite peace proposals acceptable to 
all sides. The maintenance under ac- 
tive service conditions of armies of 
200,000 and 100,000 men by France 
and Spain respectively is far too heavy 
a burden to be undertaken by either 
for a day longer than necessary. Both 
nations should be eager to conclude 
some agreement with Krim to enable 
them to effect material cuts in their 
present establishments. It is hard to 
see anything but annihilation for the 
rebels in another campaign. There- 
fore, it may be concluded that the 
peace terms of this winter will be far 
better than Abd el-Krim can ever hope 
to have offered him again. 

It is believed that if Krim were of- 
fered some degree of autonomy in ad- 
ministering the affairs of the three 
great divisions of the rebels—the Rif 
proper, the Ghomara and the Djeballa 
—he would accept with alacrity. Inci- 
dentally, all these tribes are residents 
of the Spanish zone and, if Spain is 
not again to make the effort of physi- 
eally controlling the entire territory 
with her troops, a man of sufficient 
prestige for purposes of government 
would be of great advantage, if not 
absolutely necessary, in handling local 
affairs. 
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It is believed that Abd el-Krim 
wants to make peace but that his sub- 
ordinate chieftains will not consent to 
this step as it would put a stop to the 
plundering of the tribes which have 
submitted. 

Although the winter may bring an 
end to what may be styled the organ- 
ized resistance of the Rif, it will be 
many years before the tribes can be 
sufficiently ‘‘Europeanized’’ to make 
life either safe or uneventfab“in the 
mountainous regions of northern Mo- 
rocco. The Moors have thrived for 
hundreds of years on inter-tribal war- 
fare and it is inconceivable that they 
ean be induced or foreed to live in 
peace with their neighbors for genera- 
tions to come. 
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Officer Casualties 


In the recent air service investigation a statement 


The country must be colonized and 
built up just as our own western plains 
were, before the end of the present 


_ trouble can really be reached. France 


has been remarkably successful in Al- 
geria along these lines and the next 
step would seem to be the introduction 
of the same plan which has brought 
such good results in the neighboring 
colony. 

The problem in the Spanish zone is, 
unfortunately, not so easy of solution. 
There the tribes are more warlike and 
the country nowhere nearly so produe- 
tive. It is diffieult to see any great 
profit for Spain in her zone unless the 
mineral wealth of the Rif mountains is 
far greater than anyone suspects at 
present. 


made relative to the large percentage of losses of air 
service officers caused a check to be made as to the ex- 
tent the various branches of the service actually suf- 


fered in officer casualties. 


That the Infantry has 


always been the hardest hit is generally accepted, for 
the doughboy leads the fight, but the percentages sur- 


prised many. 


Out of 2,285 battle deaths among officers of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, 1,756 were Infantry- 


men. 


Other branches lost as follows: Air Service, 


191; Field Artillery, 103; Medical Corps, 73; Corps 
of Engineers, 71; Cavalry, 27; Signal Corps, 26; 
Coast Artillery, 15; Chaplains, 10; others, 13. 

By grades the losses were: Ist lieutenants, 999; 2d 
lieutenants, 958; captains, 264; majors, 44; lieutenant 


colonels, 14; colonels, 5; brigadier general, 1. 


Athletics and the Infantry Spirit 


By Major General R. H. Allen 





HE of 
physical training and 
athleties as funda- 
mental elements of 


importance 


= T 


all military training 


is no new doctrine, 
nor is it one of the 
many fads that have 
sprung up in our 
service like 
room growths. As 


vital parts of all military training, 


mus h- 











their value is becoming more fully ap- 
preciated each year. 
History teaches us 


mind the words of Wellington that, 
‘“‘the Battle of Waterloo was won on 
the playing fields of Eaton.’’ 

If we review the physical training 
carried on in our service in the past, 
we will find that there has been a 
marked tendency to give what may be 
termed, ‘‘official recognition,’’ only to 
that phase of physical training known 
as ‘‘mass athleties’’ or ‘‘mass ealis- 
thenies,’’ these being more or less close- 
ly allied to military drill, and that the 
other, and equally important, phase— 
competitive games—has been greatly 

neglected. The im- 





that the physical 
training of the youth 
of a nation is a vital 
element in that na- 
tion’s life, without 
which she can have 
neither power nor vi- 
rility. Neglect the 


a vital 
struck at 
as a 


Neglect the physical 
training of the Army and 
blow 

its 
fighting 


portance of the one 
phase has been dig- 
nified by placing it 
on a military duty 
has been 
a ad status, while the 
efficiency ; 
tg other phase, if not 
machine 
actually discouraged, 
has subsisted solely 





physical training of 

the youth of a nation—eliminate com- 
petitive games, particularly those that 
demand courage, determination, team 
play, clear thinking under the stress 
of excitement, and that nation is em- 
barked on an era of decadence. What 
is true of a nation is equally true of an 
army. Neglect these elements in the 
training of an army, and a vital blow 
has been struck at its efficiency as a 
fighting machine. 

Those charged with the training of 
the youth of a nation as well as those 
charged with the training of its mili- 
tary forces should constantly keep in 


through the interest 
of its devotees, and frequently in the 
face of almost insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. 

The truth is that both phases, or 
classes, of physical training are equally 
important, and are also interdepen- 
dent. Mass athletics and mass ealis- 
thenics build up the body and pre- 
pare it for the ordeal of competitive 
games, and competitive games teach 
team play, initiative, cool-headedness 
under excitement, and those moral 
characteristics, such as determination, 
the will to win, and good sportsman- 
ship. Competitive games are the sauce 





Extracts from address at the Infantry School on the occasion of the dedication of 
Doughboy Memorial Stadium, October 17, 1925. 
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that adds zest to all forms of physical 
training and robs physical training of 
much of its drudgery. 

It was with a full realization of these 
fundamental principles that those 
charged with the upbuilding of this 
great training center at Fort Benning 
took up the solution of the problem of 
encouraging competitive athletics. It 
was realized that a suitable plant was 
a necessity, and that this plant would 
not be furnished by the Government, 
at least, not for many years, if ever; 
and that without such a plant, a very 
vital part of training would remain 
largely a theoretical conception of the 
lecture platform—a method of instruc- 
tion not in consonance with the Infan- 
try-School way, where all that is taught 
must be capable of proof by practical 
demonstration. 

The great vision of the Infantry 
School Recreation Center then had its 
birth. When the project was first an- 
nounced to the service, there were 
many—a great many—who were skep- 
tical as to its ultimate success, and 
their attitude was easy to understand. 
It was a big undertaking, demanding 
money and labor far in excess of any 
project ever before launched by any 
branch, or even, for that matter, by 
the Army as a whole. And as we 
stand here today, viewing the project 
so near to completion, it is all so won- 
derful that we are almost forced to 
believe we still are seeing only the 
vision and not the facts of steel and 
concrete. 

Those who conceived this project, 
those dreamers who dreamed the 
dreams and saw the vision, were also 
practical men, fully alive to the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking and the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, but they had a 
faith and a clearness of vision that 


others lacked. They had that faith in 
the Infantry which is justified by the 
fact that it has never yet failed in the 
accomplishment of its mission, either 
on the field of battle or in peace time. 
They had that clearness of vision which 
saw the Infantry, united as always, 
solidly behind this worthiest and great- 
est of Infantry undertakings, pushing 
it with a spirit worthy of the best In- 
fantry traditions. And today we pay 
them this small tribufe—they saw 
clearly where others were blind, and 
their faith was justified. 

Forty thousand Infantrymen got be- 
hind the project and, aided by the 
friends of the Infantry, furnished the 
The Infantrymen of this post, 
loyally doing their best, 
their share of the funds; and, 


money. 
furnished 
what is 
of much greater moment, they and the 
friends of the Infantry here at Fort 
Benning furnished labor worth more 
than the total the 
Friends of the Infantry among the Na- 
tional Guard, Organized Reserves and 
R. O. T. C. units gave a most generous 


cost of project. 


assistance, for which we are deeply 


grateful. And our sister branch, the 
Cavalry, to which we have always been 
bound by the closest ties of comrade- 
ship, took one ‘‘bay’’ to be dedicated 
to their comrades of the Infantry who 
lost their lives in the World War—a 
splendid tribute that will cement still 
more closely the bonds of friendship 
between us. 

In reviewing briefly the many things 
that made this great enterprise possi- 
ble of accomplishment, the tale would 
be but half told, did I fail to pay trib- 
ute to the officers and men of this gar- 
rison for the work they have done. 
With the sweat of your brows, you 
have put part of your hearts into it, 
doubly consecrating it. Early and 
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late, without regard to hours, sacrific- 
ing holidays and half-holidays, you 
have labored unceasingly and uncom- 
plainingly. The Infantry owes and 
acknowledges to you a debt of grati- 
tude that can not be paid. 

Neither can I close without paying a 
sincere but wholly inadequate tribute 
to your commandant, General Wells, 
the central dynamo that generated the 
force required to carry the magnificent 
project to an adequate completion. 
Others to whom we owe a great debt 
of gratitude may be lost in the dim 
vistas of the future, but the name of 
Briant H. Wells will be connected with 
this Recreation Center for generations 
yet to come. 

And so, as a result of the loyal re- 
sponse of the Infantry and the friends 
of the Infantry, and through the untir- 
ing labors of her representatives here 
at Fort Benning who have given a ten- 
fold value for every dollar intrusted 
them to expend, we see this great labor 
of love nearing completion, and we are 
assembled here to say, ‘‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant,’’ and 
to dedicate this monument to the mem- 
ory of our comrades of the Infantry 
who made the supreme sacrifice during 
the greatest of all wars, fought for the 
greatest of all principles—human lib- 
erty. We further dedicate it to that 
Infantry spirit which they exemplified 
—service to country, to ideals, pursued 
steadfastly and unfalteringly through 
that greatest of all tests—steadfastness 
in the face of death on the battlefield. 

No more fitting place could have 
been chosen for this memorial than 
Fort Benning—the fountain head of 
Infantry doctrines and Infantry tra- 
ditions. As you sow here, so shall the 


the 


Infantry Spirit 





Infantry reap through all time. This 
memorial will stand as an inspiration 
to those charged with the destinies of 
the Infantry. Should the Infantry be 
called on in future years to aecept the 
gauge of battle, some inspired leader 
of the future may well state that our 
country’s battles were won on the play- 
ing fields of Benning. Of this there 
ean be no doubt—that this great physi- 
eal training project now nearing com- 
pletion will play a part in our na- 
tional preparedness, the importance of 
which ean not now be foretold. 

Carry with you this thought! This 
memorial symbolizes that unity of ac- 
tion and team play which has made 
possible our victories of the past and 
upon which our future successes must 
depend. It symbolizes the fighting 
spirit and the will to win of the In- 
fantry. A monument of steel and con- 
crete, it symbolizes those qualities of 
tenacity and steadfastness that charac- 
terize Infantry on the field of battle. 
And withal, it meets this test—that 
the best memorial for the dead is serv- 
ice for the living. 

It stands further as a tribute from 
the Infantry to its hero dead of the 
World War—a tribute of fighting men 
to other men who have fought and 
died. As we dedicate it to them, our 
thoughts travel to those acres of God, 
sown with the little white crosses which 
mark the final resting places of those 
other Infantrymen, citizen-soldiers of 
this great country, who died for you 
and for me, and we say to them, ‘‘ We, 
the Infantry of the Now, still keep the 
faith and will pass on to the Infantry 
of the Future the traditions of the In- 
fantry, unsullied and undimmed.”’ 








“CORRECT 
tion of the success of 
the Bolsheviks in 
maintaining complete 
' control of the govern- 
ment of Russia after 
i the October (1917) 
revolution is based 
* upon an understand- 
| ing of their attitude 
towards and appliea- 
tion of the conditions of the Soviet 
franchise. Their policy of interfer- 
ence with political liberty bears strong 
hereditary traits of 


apprecia- 





How Bolshevism Controls Russia 
Major Thomas C. Lonergan, 34th Infantry 





creased so that it became difficult and 
in some cases impossible, for other par- 
ties, whether socialist or otherwise, to 
continue in existence. In the 
summer of 1919, following the advance 
of Deniken on Orel, the Bolsheviks be- 
gan a general proscription of their po- 
litical opponents. The 
the latter were gradually weakened 
or else were of necessity carried out in 
secret. 

During the period of this proserip- 
tion, the Mensheviks, who constituted 
the minority group resulting from the 

Russia. Having al- 
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kinship with the in- 
tolerant practices so 
vehemently de- 
nounced by them in 
the days of the 
Tsar’s autocratic 
government. It was 
a strange code to be 


Latsis, 


tellectuals 


former chief of 
the “Checka’’, states that 
in 18 months 8,389 In- 
alone 
executed in 20 provinces 


ways been predomi- 
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western provinces of 
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Russia, they 
able to improve their 
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by reason of a rail- 
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adopted by a party 

which traced its illegitimate birth to 
the forced isolation from participation 
in government affairs and suppression 
of liberal thought during the Tsar’s 
reign. 

In January, 1918, the Constituent 
Assembly (the Duma) was dissolved 
by foree. The Petrograd Soviet, by 
that time overwhelmingly Bolshevik, 
dominated the government and the 
smaller soviets throughout the coun- 
try. The Bolshevik party felt itself so 
strong that it began openly to suppress 
those groups whose political views 
did not accord with its own. At the 


beginning of the civil war in the sum- 
mer of 1918, this suppression was in- 





area in the summer 
schism of 1908 in the Russian Commu- 
nist party, were able to continue their 
party existence in certain parts of 
of 1919. The Bolshevik government 
was unable to settle the strike and was 
forced to approach the Menshevik 
leaders with the request that they act 
as intermediaries. The Mensheviks 
consented and were granted a measure 
of political liberty in compensation. 
Nothwithstanding this and 
similar exceptions, the general pro- 
scription continued. The central com- 
mittee of the Bolshevik group, which 


several 


arrogantly assumed the exclusive right 
to the title ‘‘Communist Party’’ at 
about this time that 
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issued orders 
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Menshevik and Social Revolutionary 
representatives be expelled from the 
various soviets at all costs. 

Later when the forees of Deniken 
were in retreat, the policy of proserip- 
tion beeame less severe; but another 
wave of oppression passed over Soviet 
Russia at the time of the attack of 
Yudenich on Petrograd in the autumn 
of 1919. In January, 1920, when it be- 
came clear that the armies of Deniken 
and Kolchak were unable effectively 
to resist the Bolshevik troops, the pres- 
sure upon the opposition parties was 
relaxed. The Mensheviks and Social 
Revolutionaries once more, although 
with great difficulty, were able to se- 
cure a limited representation in the 
soviets. With the resumption of hos- 
tilities between Poland and Soviet Rus- 
sia in April 1920, the Extraordinary 
Commission (the Cheka) began to ar- 
rest the more forceful opponents of the 
the government. In August of the 
same year, Dan and other leaders of 
the Mensheviks were sent into exile or 
imprisoned. Chernov, the leader of the 
Social Revolutionaries and his more 
prominent associates, suffered a like 
fate. These ruthless methods resulted 
naturally in depriving non-Bolshevik 
elements of participation in public af- 
fairs. 

The legality of these measures was 
defended by the Bolsheviks under the 
provision of Article 23 of the Soviet 
constitution which empowers the gov- 
ernment to strip individual persons 
and groups of rights being used to the 
detriment of the socialist revolution. 
The unrestricted freedom of speech, 
assembly and association which is pro- 
vided for under the same constitution, 
seemed only to be extended to members 
of the Communist (Bolshevik) party, 
and then only in so far as the mem- 


bers obeyed the instructions of the 
central organization of the party. 

The provisions of Article 64 of the 
Soviet constitution designates the 
classes of either sex who have attained 
the age of eighteen years that are en- 
titled to elect or to be elected to mem- 
bership in the various soviets. All per- 
sons who gain their livelihood by pro- 
ductive and socially useful labor have 
the privilege of the vote. All those en- 
gaged in domestic service, such as 
workmen, servants, industrial employ- 
ees, skilled mechanics, agricultural la- 
borers, peasants and Cossacks working 
in the field, who enable production and 
manufacture to be earried out for the 
benefit of the masses, enjoy the same 
right. Soldiers and sailors of the So- 
viet army and navy may cast a bal- 
lot. Finally, citizens who belong to 
any of these categories but for legiti- 
mate reasons have been deprived of 
their full working capacity, are inelud- 
ed in the franchise. 

Article 65 of the constitution denies 
the right of suffrage to individuals 
who employ labor for profit, to those 
who live on unearned increment such 
as interest on capital and to those who 
derive income from industrial enter- 
prises, property or inheritance. Cer- 
tain persons by reason of their status 
or occupation are specifically barred 
from voting; namely, private mer- 
chants, trading and commercial agents, 
clergy and ecclesiastical bodies, serv- 
ants of churches and religious sects, 
employees and agents of the former 
police, members of the former special 
corps of gendarmes, and descendents 
of the former reigning house of Rus- 
sia. The mentally afflicted and the in- 
sane are, of course, excluded. Per- 
sons sentenced to fixed terms of im- 
prisonment by judicial verdict for 
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crime of speculation and bribery are 
nroseribed. 

These articles indicate that the priv- 
‘lege of suffrage in Soviet Russia ac- 
erues solely from the political status, 
the character and the occupation of 
the individual. Although Articles 14, 
15 and 16 of the constitution gnaran- 
tee real freedom of expression of views 
to the worker, as well as freedom of as- 
sembly and of association, neverthe- 
less the Communist party in the past 
has wielded such political power with- 
out fear of a rival party and has prac- 
tised such politieal deceit without any 
danger of legal contention, that rarely, 
if ever, was a non-Bolshevik delegate 
elected to any of the more important 
soviet and government positions. As 
a matter of faet, the Soviet electoral 
system, from the smallest village ecom- 
mittee to the All-Russian Congress, re- 
veals the condition that it is not the 
adult population, as in most modern 
democratic states, who form the basic 
unit in the elections, but rather the 
electoral divisions represented by the 


various soviets of workmen and peas- 


ants. 

The Communist party developed 
many expedients out of the indefinite- 
ness of the electoral laws for its own 
use. During the investigation of the 
British Committee to Collect Informa- 
tion on Russia, many British formerly 
engaged in the management or techni- 
eal supervision of Russian factories 
and industries, gave authentic evidence 
of this fact. At the textile mills of 
Serpukhov, near Moscow, Mensheviks 
and Bolsheviks took part in the elee- 
tions for the Serpukhov societ. The 
Bolsheviks displayed bitter hostility 
toward the Mensheviks. Although 
numbering only about ten per cent of 
those actually engaged in work at the 
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mills, the former always succeeded by 
fair or underhand means in the elee- 
tion of their candidates. At certain 
cotton mills near Orekhovo Zuevo, the 
elections took place by ballot and were 
compulsory. The were 
threatened with deprivation of their 
food ration unless they voted for Bol- 
shevik candidates. At the textile mills 
of Egorievsk in the province of Rya- 
zan, a president of the election assem- 
bly was usually designated and pro- 


electorate 


posed a list of candidates made up en- 
tirely from the Bolshevik representa- 
tives of the old soviets and of the fac- 
tory and other soviets in the town. The 
president then called for any opposi- 
tion to the individuals listed, as well 
as the grounds for the same. An ob- 
jector was usually imprisoned. 

It was also a common practice for the 
Bolshevik candidates to prolong their 
speeches in order to tire the audience 
which would gradually begin to leave. 
Designated individuals watched the 
gathering closely. The moment a Bol- 
shevik majority existed, the speeches 
ceased and the election was quickly 
consummated. 

At Smolensk in the spring of 1920 at 
an election of five deputies to represent 
one thousand workers on the food so- 
viet (Gubprodkom) of the province, 
two hundred and eighty representa- 
tives attended. Of these one hundred 
and ninety-six voted on a 
hands for the Menshevik candidate and 
seventy-five for the Bolshevik. The 
president of the assembly was about 
to declare a Menshevik elected when a 
Bolshevik member of the electoral com- 
mission announced that one hundred 
and fifty soldiers who acted as convoys 
for the food trains of the province had 
east a secret ballot in unanimous sup- 
port of the Bolshevik candidate. The 
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latter was declared duly elected. A 
protest against this procedure signed 
by five hundred persons was presented 
the following day. It pointed out that as 
twenty-four hours’ notice of the elec- 
tion had been given and as the sol- 
diers were scattered at great distances 
throughout the province, it was phys- 
ically impossible to secure their vote 
individually or collectively. It was 
further shown that the Mensheviks, 
not having been advised that these 
votes were to be considered, had not 
been given an opportunity to present 
the name of their candidate to the sol- 
diers; and that no Menshevik repre- 
sentative had been permitted to be 
present at the counting of the soldiers’ 
votes. The president overruled the 
protest on the grounds that the elec- 
tion had been confirmed the night be- 
fore. The Bolshevik was declared 
elected by a majority of twenty-nine 
votes. 

The Red Army in the Smolensk 
Province at one time numbered about 
50,000 men. A number of Bolshevik 
canvassers toured the army and whilst 
addressing the various units, announc- 
ed the names of the Bolshevik candi- 
dates for a certain election. No other 
party representatives were permitted 
to approach the soldiers or to put for- 
ward opposition candidates. Shortly 
afterwards the names of the Bolshevik 
representatives were published in 
army orders as elected. The proce- 
dure was duly confirmed. 

The instances serve to illustrate the 
‘‘steam roller’? methods pursued by 
the Bolsheviks. The testimony given 
before the British committee estab- 
lishes clearly the fact that the interfer- 
ence of the Bolsheviks with political 
liberty, which began with the forcible 
dissolution of the Constituent Assem- 


bly in January, 1918, became so def 

nite after the beginning of the civ 

war that the activity of any opposi 
tion had to be largely carried on in s 

eret. Many of the moderate Socialis: 
elements like the Cadets and othe: 
groups of the Right, were actually ex 
terminated. The Mensheviks and So 
cial Revolutionaries experienced vicis 
situdes which varied from the curtail 
ment of their political liberties to ef 
fective suppression of their exercise 
In certain sections of the country 
however, the Menshevik strongholds 
resisted so doggedly all attempts at in 
terference that the Bolsheviks did not 
actually gain the ascendancy until the 
drastic scheme of proscription was re- 
sorted to. 

For the execution of their plan of 
proscription the Bolsheviks employed 
the instrument which they had pri- 
marily created to repress counter-revo- 
lutionists and earry out their concep- 
tion of class war. The Chrezvychaika 
or ‘‘Cheka’’ as it is comonly called in 
Russia, is the All-Russian commission 
for the suppression of counter-revolu- 
tionary activities and crimes against 
the government. Nominally a depart- 
ment of the Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs, it should not be confused with 
the Supreme Revolutionary Tribunal 
which may, in a broad sense, be term- 
ed the high court of justice. The 
Cheka, on the contrary, is not in prac- 
tice a judicial body, but an emergency 
administrative organ which has contin- 
ued, with modifications, until it now as- 
sumes a more or less permanent form 
with its central headquarters in Mos- 
cow. 

The story of its reign of Red Terror 
has formed the subject of lurid de- 
scriptions in the press and from the 
platform. There is no doubt that the 
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central bureau of the Cheka was the 
direct author of atrocities, wholesale 
murders of political suspects without 
benefit of accusation or trial, deaths 
from unusually cruel and severe im- 
prisonment conditions, and a deliber- 
ate policy of terrorism. 

Not infrequently, however, the acts 
of a local branch of the Cheka were 
ascribed to the parent organization. 
Often such acts, as in the ease of the 
assassination of the Tsar and his fam- 
ily, not only exceeded the dictums of 
the Soviet government but even were 
carried out without its authority. As 
an integral part of its organization, the 
Central Cheka must, nevertheless, as- 
sume full responsibility for the ex- 
eesses and fearful indiseretions of its 
local branches. 

Upon their assumption of the Gov- 
ernment after the Octuber, 1917, revo- 
lution, the Bolsheviks did not imme- 
diately inaugurate any measure of per- 
secution. Several ministers of the 
former Provisional Government were 
arrested and imprisoned in the fort- 
ress of Saints Peter and Paul, but 
were later released. Many persons of 
military and political importance were 
permitted to go or come unmolested. 
As a matter of fact, considerable laxity 
of control, resulting no doubt from the 
suddenness of the Bolsheviks’ ascen- 
daney to power, commenced to endan- 
ger publie safety. 

In Petrograd during the winter of 
1917, law and order were defied by 
the criminal element of the population. 
The ranks of the law-breakers were 
swelled by deserters from the Army 
and Navy. Robberies, often accom- 
panied by violence and even murder 
took place by day and night. Even 


the officials of foreign states were not 
immune. 


The promulgation of a de- 
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cree forbidding the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor was followed by the looting 
of wine and vodka shops. 

With the fall of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment the machinery for the admin- 
istration and preservation of law and 
justice collapsed. The Communists 
had not evolved any plan for the main- 
tenance of order and for the protec- 
tion of life and property. Their ef- 
fort to cope with the situation by the 
institution of ‘‘the people’s courts’’ 
was entirely inadequate. 
resort martial was declared. 
Thieves were shot at sight. The stern 
attempts to repress looting gave rise to 
sanguinary battles in the streets. The 
city was more than once declared to be 
in a state of siege. But these summary 
methods finally produced a degree of 
temporary security in Petrograd by 
the middle of 1918. Throughout this 
period no ecaleulated policy of terror- 
ism was practised. 

As the year 1918 drew to a close, 
the internal and external opposition to 
the Government assumed such active 
form, that the Soviet found itself in a 
critical condition. Anti-communistic 
propaganda in Petrograd proclaimed 
that the Soviet would be no more sta- 
ble than the Paris Commune in 1871. 
This encouraged open antagonism to 
the government. An episode favorable 
to such propaganda was the strike of 
a number of officials in the ministries 
and staffs of government banks and 
other credit institutions by way of pro- 
test against the violence of the Com- 
munists. The signing of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty aroused the indignation 
of the left wing of the Social Revolu- 
tionary party, which had been inclined 
to support the government. The assassi- 
nation, in the summer of 1918, of 
Count Mirbach the German represen- 
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tative in Moscow by members of the 
Left Socialists followed. The White 
Guardist element predicting success 
for the armies of Alexeyev, Kornilov, 
Deniken and Kaledin began openly to 
discredit the Communists. The other 
factions of the original Russian Social 
Democratic Labor party, and in par- 
ticular the Mensheviks, were gaining 
adherents with rapidity in certain lo- 
ealities and industries. In their pre- 
war scheming the Communists had 
completely overlooked the probability 
of these internal contingencies and had 
failed to provide any means of protec- 
tion against such menace. 

The Anti-Bolshevik armies of Deni- 
ken were now appearing in the South. 
Later in the year 1918 the Czecho- 
Slovak troops set out on the march to 
join Kolchak’s forces in Siberia. In 
the autumn of 1918 the intervention 
of the Allies began. The atmosphere 
in Moscow, to which the seat of gov- 
ernment had been transferred, was 
heavy with plots, rumors of plots, ex- 
pectations, disappointments, hope and 
despair. The Soviet Government was 
confronted with the task of defending 
with armed forces the powers it had 
seized by violence. A civil war was to 
be waged. There was no adequately 
trained and equipped army to meet 
the White foe with whom most of the 
intellectuals in Russia sympathized. 
New armies had to be organized and 
disciplined, for the great force that 
had held the seven-hundred-mile bat- 
tle line on the eastern front had disin- 
tegrated through the influence of its 
army soviets. These conditions in- 
duced the Communists to inaugurate 
a policy of terrorism against their ene- 


mies—bourgeoisie, White Guardists an. 
unsympathetic political parties alik: 
The execution of this policy was del 
gated by the Soviet Government to th 
All-Russian Extraordinary Commis 
sion. 

When it is considered that the Sovie: 
Government maintained for a long 
time armies of nearly a million men in 
Siberia, in the south of Russia, in th 
Ukraine, on the Polish front and 
against the Letts, Esthonians and 
Udenich, and that the Osoby Otdiel, or 
special army branches of the Cheka, 
operated on all these fronts and freely 
enforced the death penalty, the fearful 
control of the Cheka will be under- 
stood. It was the secret agents of 
Latsis,! that also caused such wide- 
spread fear amongst the civilian pop- 
ulation. Even in the midst of the 
family it was not uncommon to find 
that one member had accepted through 
bribery or fear of this branch to spy 
on his kinsmen. This unknown net- 
work of secret observation and of sec- 
ret report, with the opportunity it of- 
fered to gratify motives of revenge, 
gave to the Cheka much of its evil ef- 
fectiveness throughout Russia. 

The methods of the Cheka were in 
many ways similar to those employed 
by the secret police of the Tsar’s gov- 
ernment. This was probably due to 
the fact that great numbers of the 
former secret agents went voluntarily 
into service of the Extraordinary Com- 
mission. In fact, it has been stated, 
though not authoritatively, that the en- 
tire former system which had remained 
intact during the period of the Provi- 
sional Government’s tenure of power, 
was continued in existence with few 





*Latsis was the head of the Cheka in Riga, when Lativa was under Bolshevik control. 
Subsequently he became the head of the Osoby Otdiel branch of the Russian Cheka. 
This was the most powerful of the Cheka sections, as it included its own Cheka trib- 
unals and judges from whose decisions there was no appeal. 
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ves and children of Russians who 
d fled to join the White armies, 
ere arrested, released, re-arrested 
rain and again on the pretext of al- 
ved espionage in the intercepted cor- 
respondence with their fathers, broth- 
ers and husbands. It was not uncom- 
mon for prisoners to remain months 
nd months in the jails without spe- 
fie accusation or investigation. 

It is impossible to estimate the num- 
ber of Russians executed by order of 
the Cheka. Latsis states that in twen- 
‘y provinees the total number during 
the period of January 1918 to the end 
of July 1919, was 8,389. It is certain, 
however, that the total number, espe- 
cially of the bourgeoisie element exe- 
euted was very large and on many oc- 
casions in the nature of a massacre. 

In the early spring of 1922, the 
Osoby Otdiel branch of the Cheka was 
abolished by decree. It is difficult to 
convinee the minds of the Russian peo- 
ple that this terrible instrument has 
ceased to function. To many it seems 
another subterfuge of a deceitful gov- 
ernment to lure the unwary into open 
commitment against the Soviet for 
their own destruction. This may be 
the truth. Only a Slav thoroughly un- 
derstands the Slav. 

Today the Communist (Bolshevik) 
party represents a small minority that 
controls the destinies of a great coun- 
try. There were approximately one 
hundred and twenty million people in 
Soviet Russia, i. e., Little Russia. The 
Communists numbered about ow hun- 
Communists numbered about two hun- 
dred. If it is remembered that 85 per 
cent of the Russian people are peas- 

its, mostly illiterate and ineapable, as 
et, of organized political effort, the in- 
ral strength and stability of the 
resent government will not seem so re- 








markable. The peasants have finally 
secured the land. Their immediate de- 
sire is peace and a chance to till the 
soil. They submit willingly to the sys- 
tem that guarantees these assets. 

The demoralization of the Russian 
people after the wargrevolution and 
failure of the White Russian attacks 
have contributed to the success of the 
Communist party in the consolidation 
and extension of its power throughout 
the thickly populated sections. The 
extermination of any political opposi- 
tion party has increased their hold on 
the machinery of the government. All 
publie offices, all public utilities and 
all positions of authority are com- 
pletely dominated by them. The Red 
army, which probably numbers be- 
tween five and eight hundred thou- 
sand, is well organized, disciplined 
and, under existing conditions, is well 
eared for and equipped by Trotsky’s 
department in the interests of Comma- 
nistie authority. The elaborate espicn- 
age system of the Cheka or Secret Po- 
lice has completely subjugated the 
masses with the fear of its effective- 
ness. Under such conditions the tacit 
support of the majority of the Rus 
sian people necessarily follows. 

Even today, nevertheless, complete 
control is exercised by the Communists 
cnly in the towns and in the country 
accessible by rail or water transporta- 
tion. In the remote and isolated areas 
the peasants live undisturbed except 
for the occasional visits of Communist 
propagandists. 

These ecnditions portray to some ex- 
changes of personnel by the Bolsheviks. 

In many cases prisoners were ar- 
rested without definite charges. Their 
relationship to former White Guardists 
and officials of the Tsar’s regime was 
sufficient reason. In particular, the 
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tent the helplessness of the majerity 
to throw off the communistie yoke. At 
the same time it is apparent to the 
world at large that in their efforts to 
destroy and eliminate the bonrgecisie 
as the incarnation of class disiinction, 
the Communist® have developed under 
the guise of proletariat dictatorship, a 
more exclusive and autoeratie political 
caste. 

The party itself though constituting 
an insignificant part of the general 
population, is the most thoroughly or- 
ganized group in Russia and is in a 
highly trained state of discipline. Its 
members, drawn mostly from the towns 
and from the cities of Petrograd and 
Moscow, are for the greater part pick- 
ed men. To declare oneself a Commu- 
nist is not sufficient. The individual 
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must be accepted by the party. 1 
members are constantly impressed 
the leaders with the responsibilities 

a Communist to defend and expa 
the cause of the October (1917) re 
lution against internal enemies ani 
against economic disintegration; and 
they are often punished more sever 
than non-members for delinquency 
failure to perform their duty. T 
continuous elimination of ‘‘luk 
warm’’ Communists has strengthened 
the party psychologically. In the fa 
of 1921 a ‘‘purification of the party 
in the words of Lenin, took place. It 
now numbers about two hundred thou 
sand individuals who constitute a bods 
of ‘‘whole-souled’’ Communists to d 


rect the affairs of Soviet Russia and to 


fashion the life of the millions that 


form the ‘‘no party’’ classes. 


Equipment of a Machine Gun Unit in Camp 
Company D, 2d Infantry, at Camp Custer, Mich., in 1925 
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mate of the situation to see what can 
be done to improve matters. As in tae 
ties, it is a good plan not to underesti 
mate our enemy, the enemy in this case 
the 


economy. 


being nation wide movement tor 

It is quite natural that when one be- 
gins to ruminate on a problem such as 
the one I have indicated above, one be 


gins with that particular phase which 





eral Government af- is nearest at home. In my ease that 
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When the railroad tinue to progress in 
officials became con- How are forced econo- this work? In east 
need that there was mies to be met in the ing about for an an 
other way out, R. O. T. C. with the swer, it has struck me 
they set to work in least disturbance to that the solution is 
earnest to do more efficient functioning found in applying to 
vith less money and of the system? the R. O. T. C. prob 
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nomenal advance of 
railroad shares on the stock market re- 
fleets the manner in which they have 
> eceeded. 
[ believe the Army can do what the 
ilroads have done. I believe further 
that the Army will be compelled to do 
what railroads were foreed to do, that 
do more with less money. 
It looks as if it will be many a year 
efore the move for economy which is 
tting not only the Army, but all 
Federal 


overnment, will have spent its foree. 


ther departments of our 
may not be so but, at any rate, it is 
my mind logical to assume that the 


icy of economy is with us for an in- 


finite stay, when we make an esti- 


ciples of war; that of 


simplicity. Our General Service 
Schools at 
**Don’t forget that the key to all sound 


tactical 


Leavenworth teach us, 


procedure is simplicity and 
that the force which turns the key is 
The 


the 


but good, hard common sense.’’ 
key 


above quotation from one of the Gen- 


and the foree referred to in 
eral Service School’s pamphlets will, 
to my mind, turn the trick if used in 
the solution of our R. 0. T. C. problem 
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ing the R. O. T. C. may be materially 
reduced—thus placing us in so far as 
this particular activity is concerned in 
complete accord with the Government’s 
economy policy—is, then, the object of 
my present article. 

At the present time, we are main- 
taining R. O. T. C. units of practi- 
cally every branch of the service, com- 
batant and noncombatant. 

This multiplicity of units rather 
complicates the scheme of instruction, 
causes considerable unavoidable over- 
lapping of effort and increases the 
number of officers and enlisted men 
that must be detailed on R. O. T. C. 
duty. Units that require a great deal 
of equipment, horses, ete., and the at- 
tendant enlisted men to take care of 
the same are exceedingly expensive. 

I believe simplification, with a con- 
sequent reduction in expense, can be 
effected if we stop to analyze the situa- 
tion in the average college or univer- 
sity and determine what can reason- 
ably be accomplished in the time that 
is normally made available for R. O. 
T. C. training. 

It is the exceptional institution of 
higher learning that permits more than 
the minimum number of hours, viz, 3 
hours per week for the basic and five 
hours per week for advanced R. O. T. 
C. instruction. This gives us on paper 
the following totals: 192 hours for the 
basic course and 320 hours for the ad- 
vanced course, each course being 
spread normally over two years. When 
we take into account holidays, examin- 
ation periods and the like, it is doubt- 
ful if we can figure on more than 480 
hours of actual R. O. T. C. instruction 
during the four college years. We 
must also remember that, aside from 
the essentially military schools, the R. 
O. T. C. students are not under mili- 


tary supervision and discipline exc: 
when actually present during instr: 
tion periods and this is bound to low er 
the effectiveness of the military p. 
struction. (We are leaving out of our 
discussion, for the time being, the «ix 
weeks’ camp, which all advanced si 1- 
dents must attend.) 

How can we make the 480 hours of 
instruction, spread over four years, 
most effective? That depends, of 
course, on what we are after; what our 
objective is. 

If we aim to give the student a smat- 
tering of many things pertaining to 
the branch in which he is expected to 
function later on, and a mastery of 
none, that is one thing, but if we are 
aiming to make first a soldier and on 
top of that a commander and leader 
of men, that is something else. I be- 
lieve that our present scheme tends too 
much towards the former. We should 
try, to my mind, to bring about the 
latter. 

Our task for the four college years 
should be the making of what I choose 
to eall a ‘‘basic’’ second lieutenant, 
one who has acquired a certain know!- 
edge of things military, but who has 
primarily been trained as a soldier and 
a commander and leader of men. 

I believe a little consideration of the 
matter will show that the instruction 
given to produce a ‘‘basic’’ second 
lieutenant in 480 hours can be con- 
fined to those things which are funda- 
mental in the training of all second 
lieutenants, no matter what branch 
they may be called upon to function in 

Any graduate of the United States 
Military Academy will, I think, admit 
that West Point during four years puts 
in considerably more than 480 hours of 
instruction which makes for a ‘‘basic’’ 
second lieutenant. 
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If we believe in the methods and 
neans used at West Point, why should 

‘t similar methods and means be best 
for military training in our civil in- 
titutions of learning? 

A short quotation from a text pub- 

shed by the General Service Schools 

ill, I think, throw some additional 
ight on my conception of what a 
‘‘hasie’’ seeond lieutenant should be. 
'o quote: ‘‘The second lieutenant to- 
day should have a clear idea as to the 
general orgatrization and functions of 
the Army, of its component parts and 
the arms in these component parts. In 
time of peace, all officers should be as 
fully instrueted as circumstances per- 
mit in matters relating to the general 
organizations and functions of the 
great units, so that all officers may un- 
derstand the play of the team of which 
their commands form a part.”’ 

There are those who will say that 
Leavenworth has said ‘‘a mouthful’’ 
when it comes to applying the above to 
second lieutenants by means 

( the R. O. T. C., but I am eonvineed 
that the job is not so difficult when we 
go about it right. When we remember 
that our Training Regulations No. 10-5, 
‘Doctrines, Principles and Methods’’ 
tell us that ‘‘the applicatory system 
will be employed in all possible cases’’ 
we must, I think, admit that Leaven- 
worth in asserting the above is entirely 
in accord with what a prominent edu- 
cator has stated in an article on ‘‘ Edu- 
cation, Old and New,’’ published in 
the August number of the Century. 
He goes on to say, ‘‘The policy of fore- 
ing knowledge down the students’s 
throat by the bucketful finds less and 
ess favor with the progressive educa- 
ionist. What we demand is capacity 

) acquire knowledge, to handle it, to 


training 


organize it, to use it. That this re- 
sult is not by any means assured by 
the mere possession of vicariously ac- 
quired knowledge has long since been 
discerned by the common sense of man- 
kind. Therefore, the new education 
emphasizes methods and attitudes with 
reference to the acquisition and hand- 
ling of knowledge, rather than just so 
much of it acquired during a certain 
period.”’ 

Let us see what kind of a R. O. T. C. 
course can be built up, bearing in mind 
that we have about 480 hours and that 
our objective is a ‘‘basic”’ 
tenant, one who has acquired ‘‘meth- 
ods and attitudes,’’ that will enable 
him to continue in a profitable and in- 
teresting way his study of things mili- 
tary and fit him to specialize in the 
branch to which he may be assigned. 
(Let me remind the reader that he 
must forget for the time being that he 
belongs to the Infantry, the Cavalry, 
the Artillery, the Veterinarians or 
what-not. If he can’t or won’t forget 
this, he might as well stop reading 
right here.) 


second lieu- 


First of all we are going to develop 
in our man the qualities of a soldier. 
We do this during the first two years in 
college, utilizing 180 instruction hours 
for the purpose. We give him physical 
training and drill him thoroughly in 
close and extended order. We teach 
him military courtesy, appearance and 
deportment. We include military hy- 
giene and the use of the rifle as a 
weapon. We whet his appetite for 
what is to come later—tacties—by giv- 
ing him seouting and patrolling. As 
he progresses, we give him, whenever 
practicable, something to command, 
something to lead, remembering at al! 
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times that ‘‘conerete participation is 
preferable to abstract contemplations. ’’ 

If we accomplish the above, even rea- 
sonably well, there will be nothing left 
of the 180 hours we have available. 
And let me ask right here, if we have 
taught anything that isn’t fundamen- 
tal for any second lieutenant, comba- 
tant or noncombatant? 

A number of the R. O. T. C. pro- 
grams in force at the present time for 
branch units closely approximate the 
above outline of instruction and I do 
not see any great difficulty in complete- 
ly unifying the instruction for fresh- 
men and sophomores. 

It is when we come to the advanced 
courses that we find a greater diver- 
gence of opinion. 

But let us continue: At the end of 
the first two years, we have turned out 
primarily a soldier. What instruction 
that is fundamental to all second lieu- 
tenants can be given in the 300 hours 
devoted to the advanced course? As 
a part of the technique of tactics, the 
student must be given a_ thorough 
course in map reading (not sketching, 
—this is valuable but not fundamen- 
tal). If we take up next what the Gen- 
eral Service Schools say every second 
lieutenant must know, i. e., ‘‘the gen- 
eral organization and functions of the 
Army, of its component parts and the 
arms in these component parts’’ and 
thereby cause our prospective officer to 
‘‘understand the play of the team”’ 
we will have laid the foundation for 
the study of and the drill in the tech- 
nique of tactics. 

The above can be accomplished by a 
study of the book on ‘‘Command, Staff 
and Tacties’’ published at Fort Leav- 
enworth. The student is now at the 
point where he ean study and can be 
drilled in the technique of tacties. If 


he accomplishes all the above in ha 
of the 300 hours available in the a 
vanced course and gets further pra 
tice in command and leadership, he wi 
be doing well. 

Before he completes the remaind: 
of his course, the student will no: 
mally go to camp where, according t. 
our scheme, he will specialize in th 
particular branch to which he is to bh 
assigned upon graduation. But mor 
about the camp later. 

During his final year*in college th: 
student can be given a thorough course 
in military history—to develop proper 
‘*attitude’’ towards the service, fur 
ther drill in technique of tacties so he 
will have indelibly impressed on him 
the mental tools which are needed in 
the solution of tactical problems and a 
lot of command and leadership (all of 
which concerns ‘‘method’’) and if we 
do these things right, the hours which 
we have available will be just about 
used up. 

Of course, if there should be time, a 
course in administration and one in 
military law could be added, but it 
should be remembered that these are 
concerned largely with the aequire- 
ment of ‘‘mere knowledge’’ and are 
not fundamental in the sense intended 
for our discussion. 

The above outline for a course that 
has as its objective a ‘‘basic’’ second 
lieutenant is perhaps rather sketchy 
but is, I believe, sufficient to show: 
that the time available for military in- 
struction during four cellege years can 
be profitably utilized on fundamentals ; 
in emphasizing ‘‘method and _atti- 
tudes’’ with reference to the acquisi- 


tion and handling of knowledge rather 


than just so much of it acquired dur- 
ing a certain period; in the formation 
of ‘‘habits of thought and action.’’ 
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Having provided for the training of 
e ‘‘basie’’ second lieutenant, we can 
ndertake to fit him for the particu- 
r branch in which he is to function 
hen he reeeives his commission in the 
This is where the R. 
O. T. C. Annually 
nd two or three months before the 
summer eamps begin, the R. O. T. C. 
students who are to attend camp that 
year should be allotted to branch 
camps in accordance with the needs of 
the various branches and bearing also 
in mind the branch the student, be- 
cause of the course he is pursuing in 
college, will probably be best fitted for. 
For example; an engineer camp should 
be made up of students from engineer 
colleges; medical students should at- 
tend a medical camp, ete. Because of 
its flexibility alone, such a scheme 
itself, for the send- 
ing of students to camp and the estab- 
lishment of branch camps could all be 













Reserve Corps. 





camp comes in. 



















should commend 








regulated with a view to cutting down 





the distances between colleges and 








camp. 








We would have, then, a well-defined 
objective all around. At the college, 
all efforts would be devoted to funda- 
mentals common to all branches. In 
camp all the emphasis would be placed 
on specialized training for the particu- 
lar branch. 






































So far then, this discussion has been 





devoted to bringing out the absence 
more or less) of simplicity in our 
present R. O. T. C. plan, to an outline 
of a plan which purports to be a sim- 
ple one and to some brief comment on 
the beneficial training results that can 
be seeured through simplification. 

To say more on these points would 
be digressing from our subject which 
s intended to be a treatise on economy 
un R. O. T. C. training. 









































Assuming a simple plan something 
like the one outlined, following are 
some of the ways for effecting econ- 
omy : 

a. Provide a pool of officers and non- 
commissioned officers drawn from va- 
rious branches, taking care to confine 
the pool to personnel that is fitted for 
R. O. T. C. work. This should result 
in a considerable saving in personnel. 

b. Withdraw much of the expensive 
equipment now used in R. O. T. C. 
training and concentrate as much as is 
needed in the posts where R. O. T. C. 
camps are to be held. 

c. Withdraw especially the animals 
now used at colleges and concentrate 
as many as are needed in the posts 
where camps for mounted troops are 
to be held. It should be remembered 
that these horses are eating hay and 
oats the year around and that they 
require a considerable number of en- 
listed men for their care. Its all very 
well to say that our mounted second 
lieutenants must be taught to ride, and 
to help bring this about we must en 
courage them to play polo. But horses 
are expensive animals and polo is an 
expensive game (outside of the Army, 
only the wealthy ean play it) and I 
am afraid that those who have the 
power to make appropriations will in 
days to come be hard to convince that 
this expenditure of money in R. 0. T. 
C. training is warranted. The mount- 
ed work should be done in camp. 

d. Make the camps fit the colleges 
or make the student from colleges fit 
the camps and the amount saved in 
traveling expense can be very consid- 
erably reduced. If, as some assert, we 
must promise the students a long trip 
at the expense of the Government in 
order to interest them in the advanced 
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R. O. T. C., there is something wrong 
somewhere. 

Whether or not we change our pres- 
ent plan, there is one item of expense 
that can and should be reduced and 
that is the item of R. O. T. C. uni- 
form. I believe steps should be taken 
to adopt one uniform for all R. O. T. 
C. units, and issue the same to colleges 
as is done at present with the war 
stock. Our R. O. T. C. uniforms on 
a commutation basis are too expensive. 
The uniforms supplied at present to 
advanced course students and to a cer- 
tain extent to basic students on com- 
mutation, costs the Government about 
thirty dollars apiece. If the uniform 
were manufactured on a large scale, in 
accordance with a single pattern and 
then issued to the colleges, a very con- 
siderable saving could be effected. 

In this manner a uniform could be 
reissued until unserviceable. To those 
who have given some thought as to 
what will happen when our war stock 
of uniforms is exhausted, the matter 
of issue uniform versus commutation 
should appeal especially. 

The quality of advanced students 
should always be uppermost in our 
minds. I believe that the terrific 
drives for members, coupled with the 
heavy penalty exacted from colleges by 
‘distinguished rating’’ inspectors 
when these numbers were not forth- 
coming has been a mistake. It has pro- 


duced quantity but oftentimes not 
quality. If we concentrate on quality, 
the quantity will come in due course 
of time and if we get the quality stu- 
dents (to my mind, the most important 
consideration in our R. O. T. C. prob- 
lem) we can even economize in the ad- 
vanced camps by cutting them down a 
week or two. 

Basie R. O. T. C. camps should, 
my mind, be discontinued entirely. The 
class of students who normally go to 
basic camps are not sufficiently ma- 
tured and cannot be selected with sufii- 
cient thoroughness to warrant the ex- 
penditure of money that goes with 
such camps. Better let such students 
go to the C. M. T. camps if they want 
summer training. 

Anyone who follows the trend of the 
times must be, indeed, an optimist i! 
he can see within the next few years 
a return to generous appropriations 
for carrying on our scheme for na 
tional defense. I personally do not see 
it. I believe we must buckle down and 
prepare without delay to do the best 
we can with what we can get. I fee! 
convinced that if we will adhere reso 
lutely to the principle of simplicity, we 
will not only bring about a more eco- 
nomical R. O. T. C. but such a solu- 
tion to this problem—like a simple 
solution in tacties—will also facilitate 
the attainment of our R. O. T. C. ob 
jective. 
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Development of the National Guard 


By Colonel L. C. 


Pr HE role assigned to 
Li it ae the National Guard 
Wem as part of the Na- 
mes tional Defense has 
> ‘nereased in impor- 


tance in direct meas- 
ure with the increase 
in efficiency of 

that 
mobilization 


the 
to- 





Guard, so 
day’s 
plans accept it prac- 

ly as part of first line troops. 
In tracing the considerations that 

e brought about the change in the 

cepted valuation of the National 
(iuard, it is interesting to compare 
re for feature the National Guard 
today with what it was in the past. 


this comparison the writer turns 
in essay on the subject 


rty years 


written 
ago,’ adds his comments 
to the present, and suggests what, 


iS opinion, is still needed. 


rHE NATIONAL GUARD 
TUTION 


AS AN INSTI- 


In 1895. The national antipathy to 
arge standing army has always kept 
e Regular foree at a minimum re- 
lisite for purposes of internal police. 
two fundamental political 
oms which our people are 
red of repeating; that a standing 
rmy is dangerous to the liberties of 
e Republic, and that a well-regu- 
ted Militia is necessary to the se- 
rity of a free state. To the Militia, 
erefore, we must look for the mili- 
ry security of the nation. It has the 
vantage of being in existence, it is 


ere are 


never 





Scherer, Cavalry 


older than the Constitution and is ree 
ognized by it. It is the force which 
our people have been brought up to 
regard as the source of our military 
strength, and consequently it has much 
This, 
then, being the foree on which we rely 
for security, for it is the one having 
the sanction of the people 


popular sympathy and support. 


necessary 
for its maintenance, let us see what are 
its possibilities, its defects, its draw- 
backs, its weaknesses; in short, its lim 
the 
Militia, is, in the minds of some mili 
tary itself, as 
through it and the fancied, as they 
assume, security depending on it, a 


itations. The very existence of 


writers, an evil in 


proper army and a good system of 
reserves is made an impossibility. 

In 1925. An attempt was made to 
divest the National Guard of its 
Militia character by bringing it un- 
der exclusively Federal control, but no 
progress was made in that direction 
At present the National Guard as a 
State foree is 
trenched than ever. Instead of being 
regarded as an obstacle to the build 
ing up of a reserve, it has taken its 
place as a part of the first line, for 
which a Federally controlled 
reserve has been provided under the 
title of ‘‘Organized Reserves.’ 


more strongly in- 


general 


, 


FEDERAL LAWS RELATING TO 


GUARD 


NATIONAL 


In 1895. The next question that pre 
sents itself is the manner of raising 
the Militia and the laws under which 
it exists. These laws are wholly inade 


‘“Limitations of the National Guard”—Lieut. L. C. Scherer, 5th Cavalry, published 
the Military Service Institution Journal, March, 1896. 
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quate and obsolete, and the National 
(iuard of the present day may be said 
to exist in spite of, rather than by rea- 
son of, our militia laws. That the 
present laws are obsolete is seen in the 
fact that they contain many require- 
ments so absurd that neither the State 
nor Federal Governments affect to ob- 
serve them. That new ones are neces- 
sary is seen in the many attempts to 
enact them. In spite of the important 
authority over the Militia given to 
Congress by the Constitution, and the 
evident intention that the Militia 
should play an important part in the 
constitutional government, Congress 
has done little or nothing to provide 
for an efficient militia. 

In 1925. <A national and uniform 
enactment became a reality in 1916, 
with the passage of the National De- 
fense Act. With the amendments of 
1920, dictated by the experience in the 
World War, that Act has finally placed 
the National Guard on a proper basis 
for Federal use in emergency. The 
present laws provide fully for all con- 
tingencies. In fact the trend at pres- 
ent is to legislate on every minute de- 
tail; quite a contrast to the practice of 
30 years ago when even the most es- 
sential provisions were neglected. A 
study of the improvement in the Fed- 
eral laws gives a very comprehensive 
idea of the general changes in the Na- 
tional Guard. There is this further 
fact to note; the very excellent observ- 
ance of the law and the ready compli- 
ance with its provisions. 


STATE LAWS 


In 1895. The legislatures of all the 
States have revised their military 
codes since 1881. The laws are per- 
haps as nearly uniform as the laws of 
the different States on any single sub- 


ject, but they can never take the pl: 
of a national and uniform enactme 

In 1925. All the States have aga 
revised their military codes; and 
accept the provisions of the Nation 
Defense Act, and conform to its pro- 
visions. The laws are now unifor 
throughout and especially in their a 
plications is this evident. It gives as- 
surance that when called together in : 
national emergency, there will be 1 
time lost in adjusting the variou 
State parts to make an efficient Na- 
tional force. 


st 


NATIONAL GUARD A STATE FORCE 

In 1895. The Militia is a militia of 
the States and not of the general gov- 
ernment, and no part of the Consti- 
tution is worded with greater care 
and with more scrupulous jealousy 
than that which grants and limits the 
power of Congress over it. The fact 
that the Militia is not under one but 
under as many Governments as we 
have States, gives rise to many ques- 
tions concerning its efficiency. When 
Congress has adopted such legislation 
as shall seem to it wise for the organ- 
ization, arming and disciplining of the 
Militia, its power over it in times of 
peace is exhausted. And with it the 
power of the general government is 
exhausted, for none of the officers of 
either the executive or judicial de- 
partments of the general government 
have any control over the Militia of 
the several States in time of peace. 

In 1925. With the enactment of 
national legislation extending to the 
regulation of the minutest details, 
there has grown up a tendency to ex 
ceed the constitutional authority of the 
Federal Government over the Guard 
and to assume exercise of functions 
expressly reserved to the States. The 
main sources of strength of the Na 

























































State character 
afforded 


nizing loeally for military 


onal Guard are its 
nd the opportunity for or- 
service. 
ederal control extended too far is 
ible to interfere with conditions that 
ow of the best possible development 
the Guard. The dividing line be- 
tween Federal, State and local control 
hould be carefully marked and ob- 


rved. 

NATIONAL GUARD AS A FEDERAL FORCE 
In 1895. Many have been the at- 
tempts to give the Militia more of the 
characteristics of a national foree, by 
increasing the powers of Congress over 
On May 28, 


1789, an act was passed in Congress, 


it and in other ways. 


which, among other provisions, con- 
tained one which ealled for the organi- 
Militia. 
The provisions of this act, authorizing 


zation of a sort of national 
the President to appoint the officers 
of this militia, were pronounced un- 
and dan- 
In 1815, in the 


annual message to Congress, President 


doubtedly unconstitutional 
gerous to the country. 


recommended, ‘‘such an or- 
the 
place it more promptly and effectually 


Madison 


ganization of Militia as would 
under control of the national Govern- 
ment.’’ Even in late years the estab- 
lishment of a Federal National Guard 
has seemed to many to be the only 
means of escaping from the burden of 
think 

the 
Militia in this question, their future 
will depend. 


a large standing army. Some 


that on the position taken by 
If it develops its na- 
tional side, they say it will have an 
opportunity to assume an importance 
such as no force composed of men with 
civie pursuits has ever attained. 

In 1925. The question has found an 
apparently sound and permanent so- 
ution in the National Defense Act, 
vhich divides the responsibility _ be- 
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tween the State and the Federal Gov 


ernment very satisfactorily. Care 
must be taken in applying and inter- 
preting the law and in framing regu 
lations to give effect to its provisions, 
observed 


that the original intent is 


Thorough Federal 
National 
Guard laws is necessary so that Fed 


instruction of the 


agents administering the 


eral authority may not be exceeded. 





WAR DEPARTMENT 

In 1892. In 1826, a mixed board of 
Army and Militia officers, instituted 
by the Secretary of War, to devise a 


ADMINISTRATION 


plan for ameliorating our militia sys- 


tem, recommended as an important 


feature thereof, an adjutant general 


for the whole Militia of the United 
States. 
In 1925. <A separate bureau was 


created in the office of the Adjutant 
General of the Army in 1907. In 1916 
this was converted into the Militia Bu 
reau, and in 1920 an Act of Congress 
limited the chief to 
The 
National Guard by law is also given 
War Depart- 
Staff, for the purpose 
of advising the Secretary of War on 


selection of its 
members of the National Guard. 


representation on the 
ment General 


policies and regulations affecting or 
ganization, distribution and training 
But agitation for further National 
Guard control of National Guard ad 
ministration has not ceased, for in 
1924 an attempt was made to define 
by law the function of the Chief, 
Militia Bureau. The will 
probably be renewed in the future and 


attempt 


take the form of a request for a law 
to make the Chief, Militia Bureau, an 
assistant charged 
primarily with War Department ad 
National 
It is important to the existence 
National 


Secretary of War 


minstration of Guard mat 


ters. 


and growth of the 


proper 
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Guard that its administration be con- 
trolled by the National Guard them- 
selves. 


NATIONAL GUARD IN FEDERAL SERVICE 


In 1895. It may be doubted that the 
National Government will ever again 
be placed in a position to force it to 
listen to the dictates of a State having 
a large and powerful militia. At an 
epoch during the War of 1812, it was 
only a question of time when the Na- 
tional Government must abandon the 
attempts to support an army; and 
then its only recourse would lie in the 
State armies. Massachusetts at that 
time had 70,000 men well drilled and 
equipped, and whenever it should say 
the word, the war must stop. What 
one State may not be able to achieve 
again, a combination of the most pow- 
erful ones might still bring about. 


In 1925. Such a contingency is no 
longer possible. Existing law author- 
izes and provides for draft of the en- 
entire National Guard or part of it 
into Federal service, with the result of 
removing it entirely from State con- 
trol. The provision has already 
proved its worth in the experience of 
the World War and is so satisfactory 
that it is not likely to be changed. 


of th c 





National G ua rd 


FEDERAL AUTHORITY AFTER DRAFT 

In 1895. The question as to wh 
service can be required of the Sta‘ 
Militia, when in the service of tl} 
United States, is one often discusse: 
and the conclusions arrived at diff 
greatly. Although all States adm 
the right to order the Militia to ser\ 
ice outside the limits of their ow: 
States, the same question might b 
brought up again by the troops them 
selves, and the nation must wait fo 
the battle-field in each case to test th 
question. But it should know before 
hand that its troops are not to be r 
strained by any conscientious constitu 
tional scruples before it dare bring 
them into the presence of the enemy. 

In 1925. The provision for drafting 
the National Guard removes all doubt 
as to the legality of its use. There are 
no longer any restrictions. With the 
improvement in this respect greater re 
liance is placed on the Guard and its 
accepted value has increased many 
fold. This recognition has given the 
National Guard the assurance needed 
to spur it to further efforts to improve 
itself and remove the obstacles that 
heretofore impeded these efforts. 
(To be continued in a future issue of 

the INFANTRY JOURNAL) 


D 


Several Army Problems 


Hawaii is not sufficiently protected for use as an ad- 


vanee naval base. 


It is the key to our position in 


the Pacific and ought to be made seeure. Appropri- 
ations for the purpose will have to be increased. The 
Panama Canal Zone also requires better protection. 
It is now undergarrisoned and not sufficiently de- 
fended. The Army air service will undoubtedly have 
to be expanded. These things all fall in line with 
sound national policy—with reasonable national in- 
surance.—New York Tribune. 
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Not So Good 


By Major H. A. Finch, C. E. 


———  . £| GE article, “How 
AS Good Is The Reserve 
\S Corps?’’ published in 

" the September issue 
of the JouRNAL has 
been rather widely 
discussed, if one may 
judge by the number 
of comments that 
have already reached 
the writer. An editor 
nee remarked in one of his saner mo- 





ments that if he received as many as 
two letters commenting on an editorial 
he knew that people 

generally were think- ———= 


themselves posted on military matters. 
Some of the comments received from 
Reserve officers indicate that this fig- 
ure is too great; none has said that it 
is too small. The bald truth seems to 
be that although the War Department 
is carrying more than 90,000 names as 
Reserve officers, hardly more than 30,- 
000 of them deserve the title of ‘‘ac- 
tive’’ in the sense that they are do- 
ing anything toward preparing them- 
selves to function as officers. Without 
the least intention of being critical, it 
may be said that probably not more 

than half of the re- 





mainder are anything 


ing about his stuff, |. , , more than addresses 
and that if he had as The discussion of the on a roster at some 
many as Six men com- personnel and training corps area headquar- 
mend his stand upon questions of the Officers ters. 

an issue he was as- Reserve Corps is con- Any inquiry into 


sured that the ma- tinued in 


jority of his readers 


this 


article the reasons for this 


situation should start 








were with him! 

The original article described the 
uuteome of an experiment with a body 
of Reserve officers in the Ninth Corps 
Area numbering 890 members ranging 
in rank from indispensable colonels to 
expendable second lieutenants. After 
considering the way in which this 
membership had responded during the 
past two years to efforts to get men to 
take correspondence courses, or to en- 
roll for locally conducted, ‘‘close con- 
tact’’ instruction or to attend the an- 
nual enecampments, it was advanced as 
a fair statement that less than one- 
third of the 90-odd thousand now 
enrolled in the Reserve Corps were 
making any effort whatever to keep 


from far back. In 
the original article the statement was 
made that there was no occasion for 
either cynicism or pessimism over this 
state of affairs,—that the inactive Re- 
servists were simply running true to 
the form of the nonmilitary American 
people. Apparently the citizens of this 
Republic will never think in military 
terms. Doubtless this is as it should 
be,—but whether it is or not, the fact 
should be recognized by anyone who 
approaches the problem of how to make 
the Reserve Corps better. 

In connection with this problem it 
is instructive to investigate the causes 
that impel men to join the O. R. C. 
Patriotism appears to play an exceed- 
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ingly small part. One member in pro- 
testing recently against the policy of 
tightening up on examinations for 
promotion said that when he joined 
he was given to understand that the 
people were not backing the Reserve 
Corps, that it was a matter of the 
Army’s needing him, not his needing 
the Army! Substitute country for 
Army and you probably have a true 
picture, albeit a discouraging one, of 
the man’s mind. A Frenchman, with 
that race’s exasperating aptitude for 
logic, onee remarked as a matter of 
course that nine out of ten of all hu- 
man actions were based either on love 
or self-interest. Bernard Shaw says 
that patriotism is that feeling which 
impels a man to maintain that his 
country can lick any two countries 
single-handed because he was born in 
it! We are all individualistie (an- 
other name for selfishness) to some ex- 
tent and, recent statements to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, there is evi- 
dence of much of the simian in our 
biological ancestry. But, letting this 
be as it may, suppose we examine into 
some of the reasons for our having so 
many inactive Reservists. 

In such cases it is always best to get 
first-hand evidence. One Reserve offi- 
cer writes frankly as follows: 


Within the past few years I have 
been over a large part of the country 
and have talked with a lot of Reserve 
officers. I am sorry I did not take 
down all the conversations. Some be- 
lieve that O. R. C. membership gives 
one prestige; others that it makes it a 
certainty that they will not be drafted 
as privates; others like to put on the 
uniform; others went in beeause their 
friends did. Few, as you say, care to 
study to keep up, believing that when 
the time comes and they are needed the 
Government will take anything. There 


are exceptions, naturally. There ; re 
many whose business will not all. 
them to go to camp. 


‘* Believing that when the time comes 
and they are needed the Governme:t 
will take anything!’’ It was Roosev: 
wasn’t it, who remarked that few had 
the capacity for thinking nationall 
None of the reasons cited by this wit- 
ness is sufficiently weighty to indicate 
on the part of the Reservist any qualms 
over his or the country’s unprepare« 
ness in a military sense. How true it 
is that many of us would like to ae- 
complish great things—but we usual], 
end by counting the collars returned 
from the laundry! 

Most of us resemble lightning bugs, 

we can see where we've been but not 
where we’re going. And yet on this 
Reserve Corps problem some prospects 
for improvement in the future ean be 
detected. If the policy underlying the 
O. R. C. has changed so that it is now 
regarded as a source from which com- 
plete organizational eadres shall be 
drawn instead of being a mere reser 
voir of officer material; if the basic 
policy has changed, and it has, this 
change came about when it was recog- 
nized that the success of the Organized 
Reserve Corps depends in some meas- 
ure upon the formation therein of effi- 
cient units. Placing live-wire field offi- 
cers in charge of regiments and bat 
talions in the Reserve has the effect of 
making the O. R. C. help solve its own 
problem, i. e., how to get the men out 
to take instruction. This has been 
shown in the Los Angeles area where 
none of the units has less than 40 per 
cent representation in the branch 
school class and one regiment has an 
enrollment of 80 per cent of its 35 offi- 
cers, assigned and attached. 
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they-or-won’t-they’’ 
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Good organizations mean much, but 
e best Reserve leadership will fail 
solve the problem unless the instrue- 
on given by the Regular Army man 
. what it should be, i. e., unless it is 
sely chosen to begin with and is pre- 
ented in such a way that the student 
ficers find it interesting. Given good 
texts and problems to start with, much 
the uncertainty, much of the ‘‘will- 
atmosphere disap- 
pears if the Regular Army instructor 
recognizes what all kindergarten teach- 
ers appreciate,—that instruction must 
he made interesting, and at times di- 
verting. 
To quote again from the Reservist 


correspondent previously quoted : 


The possibilities of improvement are 
difficult to state mainly because of the 
present lack of interest in our National 
Defense program. I have found in 
camps that all were enthusiastic after 
there, but it’s hell getting 
them started. I find in winter meet- 
ings which I have attended, that most 
of those present are seared to death if 
asked a question. Many do not know 
the basic training regulations. Prob- 
lems such as corps attack, pursuit, ete., 
are too deep for them. Regular offi- 
cers talk for each branch, starting off 
by saying, ‘‘ Well, I do not know just 
what I am expected to say,’’ and then 
cover the whole subject in twenty min- 
utes. The course ends with a few writ- 
ten questions, and many think they 
have been touring Leavenworth a la 
Cook’s. Is it not better to start in on 
first principles and advance from them, 
having questions and answers after 
some home preparation, or to ground 
the students in mobilization, their most 
probable work when war does come? 


they got 


This by no means exhausts this sub- 
ject, whatever effect it may have on 
the reader. Enough experience has 
been gained since 1919 to enable our 


General Staff to formulate the broad 


So 
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principles on which rests the future 
efficiency of the Reserve Corps. There 
is, then, no need for any exhaustive 
consideration of the reasons why so 
many Reservists join the organization 
and fail to function after joining. The 
formation of active units, functioning 
if necessary with only half of the offi- 
cers to which they are entitled, and 
well chosen, well presented, elementary 
instruction,—these appear to be the 
best remedies for this disease, an ail 
ment well known to all who have come 
in contact with the O. R. C. 

Other remedies have been suggested, 
one being to divide the O. R. C. into 
active and inactive groups, A and B, 
as was formerly done. This gets us 
nowhere. It merely encourages inae 
tivity. Furthermore there would al- 
ways be an ebb and flow across the line 
of demarkation, depending upon the 
personality of the local instruetor and 
the quality of his output. Placing a 
man on the inactive list, even at his 
own request, will not keep him there 
if the right kind of instructor appears 
on the scene, nor can the wrong kind 
of instructor make a once-active man 
stay active, no matter how econscien 
tious both may be. 

So, let us keep the present organiza 
tion so far as its main principles are 
concerned, and work for the establish 
ment of more completely officered and 
better Reserve units and for more thor 
oughly equipped and better instrue- 
Let us also keep the 60,000 ad- 
It will 


tors. 
dresses we now have on paper. 
do no good to make enemies of these 
men by eliminating them. The word 


‘‘military’’ is already unpopular 
Doubters of 


this statement are referred to the pres- 


enough in this country. 


ent intense personal popularity of a 
certain well-known officer, based, not 
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on what he stands for but solely on his 
having assumed the rdle of David 
against the Goliath of an unpopular 
department. On thinking the matter 
over I am not sure but that we ought 
to go out after more addresses! 
Reserve officers are full of human 





nature, some, of course, being ful 
than others. In war they will 
through hell naked for their countr 
in peace they are not inspired to d 
regard both clothes and climate. | 
this they strangely resemble their R: 
ular Army brethren. 
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America’s Guard in the Orient 


The 15th Infantry lined up in the American Compound at Tientsin, China, for in- 
spection by the Inspector General, Maj. Gen. Eli A. Helmick, on September 16, 1925 
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Intensive [raining 
Captain Jeffry Montague, 57th Infantry 


“*It is believed that records such as this should be made avail- 
able, both for present and future use.’’—Maj. Gen. Eli A. 
Helmick, Inspector General, on ‘‘Intensive Training,’’ In- 


FANTRY JOURNAL, January, 1925. 


\IENERAL HEL- 

MICK ’S remark, 

above quoted, seems 

to require me to step 

| one pace forward and 

add a modest contri- 

bution on the subject. 

As the _ Inspector 

‘2 General intimates, 

Ma these scraps of un- 

written history may 

help to put heart into others, in some 
evil day of war, caught in our tradi- 
condition of unpreparedness. 
They show what can 
be done by earnest 


tional 


delighted to find in Company K. Thou 
sands of ordinary enlisted men were 
demanded to fill up the Regular regi- 
(A blush 
of shame accompanies the recollection 


ments on overseas priority. 


of some of the sub-ordinary and extra- 
ordinary ones ‘‘gotten rid of’’ at that 
time when only the best should have 
been selected. Never again for that!) 
The 320th, composed of ‘‘draftees’ 
from Pittsburgh and vicinity, alone 
was depleted 1,500 men. The division 
was booked to leave for France in May, 
1918, and Major General Cronkhite 

was informed late in 

March that he would 


, 





patriots in a national 
emergency; always 
provided that enough 
Regular Army  of- 
ficers highly trained lv 
in the profession of / 


trained 


Intensive training need- 
ed in emergency of war 
requires services of high- 


receive war-strength 
replacements at once. 

Col. Ora E. Hunt, 
commanding the 
320th, called me into 
his quarters one even- 


instructors 





arms are available to 
guide the work. Des- 
perate devotion, after the guns have 
pened, cannot improvise those des- 
The 
processes of modern war are too in- 


tined leaders, the men who know. 


trieate. 

The 80th Division, in which I was 
n March, 1918, a ‘‘first camp’’ cap- 
‘ain commanding Company K, 320th 
infantry, had been drained of skilled 
iechanies, railroad men, miners, tele- 
raphers, and other specialists such as 
e electrie welder, the ravishers were 


ing, in a quiet direct 
way he had of getting 
straight to business, and asked some 
pat questions about the work I had 
done as an assistant instructor in the 
second training camp at Fort Myer. 
My interest seemed to please him. He 
told me the regiment was to receive 
some 1,500 recruits, beginning about 
April 1, and he intended to take me 
from K Company and put me in active 
charge of their training under the gen- 
eral supervision of himself, Lieut. Col. 
E. G. Peyton, and Maj. F. L. Minni- 
gerode. 
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The latter left very soon to take com- 
mand of some colored troops. The 
regimental mess gave him a farewell 
dinner. ‘‘My future looks dark,’’ he 
said, in a characteristic speech. He 
went on, to a  much-decorated 
coloneley, but not before we had care- 
fully prepared a comprehensive scheme 
satisfactory to both our superiors above 
mentioned. Note that element ‘‘care- 


, 


ful preparation.’’ It is dispensable 
to smooth suecess in work of this char. 
acter. ‘‘Comprehensive,’’ also, is ar. 
important word. Strive to avert that 
grief-maker, ‘‘changes.’’ 

‘*These recruits will be assigned to 
companies for all purposes excepi 
training,’’ Colonel Hunt said, in sub- 
stance, as I recall it. ‘‘Kach company 
will set aside a selected lieutenant, 
three chosen noncommissioned officers 
and three of the best first-class privates 
to take charge of that company’s re- 
cruits and report them to you every 
day except Sunday fora month of con- 
tinuous, uniform, standardized, inten- 
sive training. It will do them more 
good than the others have gotten in six 
months’ service broken up as it has 
been by guard, kitchen police, ground- 
clearing, road-building, ditch-digging 
and all sorts of fatigue. Before the 
month is out I want them to have 
covered the essentials of war training, 
completed by their having fired the 
course on the range. They will then 
be turned in to their companies for 
duty. Plan your schedule in accord- 
ance with such regulations, training 
circulars and memoranda as are ap- 
plicable. No frills. Keep this before 
you: The side that has at the end the 
best physical condition, discipline, and 
mastery of fire and movement will win 
the war.”’ 


When Colonel Hunt was promote | 
a little later, Colonel Peyton continu: 
this policy. Both exhibited the go 
sense and tactfulness that was so ge) 
eral in my observation of the Regula: 
officers of that lively period when ex 


asperation could easily be induced 
They not only received loyalty, the: 
returned it in full. They closely supe: 
vised the work but never harrassed th: 
workers with captious criticism, neve) 
quibbled over the minutiae, and, bé 
cause they never allowed things to get 
to the stage of going wrong, never had 
to interfere. Hard at it all day them- 
selves, they were never too busy to 
stop to give a helpful suggestion here 
and experienced advice there. They 
harnessed willingness and enthusiasm 
to the load. It was not necessary to 
erack a whip. That is another useful 
paragraph to note for future refer- 
ence. 

We junior officers, not a great deal 
longer from civil life than the men we 
were instructing, could get closer to 
them than could remote high-ranking 
Regulars, believed by many civilians 
to be cold and cruel. We attacked the 
task with an earnestness that made a 
visible impression upon our recruits, 
1,496 of them. Short of ‘‘atrocities,’’ 
we drove them hard but in a way that 
made them proud to like it. No man 
was allowed to feel that he had been 
drag-netted into his country’s service, 
but was made to feel that he had been 
selected and was a chosen man and 
had to make good if it cost him his 
life. They responded — Wilkins, 
Przbzewski, Griffith, Olesen, Schmidt, 
Chiantelli, Graham,  Angelopoulos, 
O’Connor. Friendly rivalries were en- 
couraged. Ancient heredities were 
touched. The Turks would know it 
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when the American Greeks struck for 
berty. The historic valor of the Poles 
now had a itself. 
Italian blood could not endure again 


chance to prove 
the yoke of Austria. Now was the last 
crusade which would forever redeem 
Jerusalem. You cannot imagine, un- 
ess you have seen it, the fury for duty 
that these platitudinous catch words, 
adroitly timed and placed, put into our 
fellow-countrymen still under the in- 
fluence of old-world passions. 

From reveille until the last confer- 
ence on the day’s events and the next 
day’s schedule was over at night, all 
were keen for results. Colonel Peyton 
took personal charge of many of these 
eonferences, in which the enlisted in- 
structors participated actively, and the 
An- 


other good point for future reference. 


effect of his interest was electrical. 


Captain Stringfellow and Captain 
Nalle, 
sist, happened to be home 
Fortunate accident. 


who had been detailed to as- 
people. 
Good team work 
was made better by congenial under- 
standing. The thought this leads to is 
that harmony is another necessity. In- 
apt or unwilling officers should be kept 
out or replaced. Three vigorous young 
Calkins and 


Priddy, newly-joined from a western 


lieutenants, Dunmire, 


training camp, were given me for use 


as substitutes. I them liaison 
agents between me and the three bat- 


talions. 


made 


They were a great help in 
each day’s battle. They lined up as 
my ‘‘staff’’ when my so-called ‘‘bol- 
shevik regiment’’ 
word then) 


(bolshevik was a new 
was formed on the drill 
ground at retreat for instructional ob- 
servation of the parade of one of the 
‘‘regular’’ battalions. 

There is no need to go into the de- 
tails of the training. It is a proof of 
the regularity of the Army that, far 


apart as Camp Lee and Camp Fre 
mont are, the same big idea and the 
same general methods of carrying it 
Colonel Hunt, so 
far as I knew at the time, was the first 
commander to use this plan. 


out were pursued. 


Its mis- 
sion was accomplished. 

As a ceremonious flourish at the end 
of the month’s toil, Colonel Peyton told 
me to take the review of my best bat- 
talion. the 


All three were of same 


value but the Second was selected. It 
is a further proof of the success of the 
Hunt plan that distinguished officers 
who were present at this battalion pa- 
rade agreed that the men who had re- 
ceived one month of intensive training 


gave a better exhibition of disciplined 
precision fault of 


months in 


than those (no 


who had been six 
but training had 
been made irregular by all sorts of 
interruptions. 

Anyone who has had this kind of 
duty to perform is bound to agree with 
General Helmick’s that 
fads and fancies should be firmly ex- 
cluded and that strict adherence should 
be given to tested and approved meth- 
ods laid 


theirs) 


the service whose 


conclusion 


down by the War Depart- 
All then will ‘‘speak the same 


language’’ 


ment. 
; there will be only one ‘‘in- 
terpretation,’’ one ‘‘approved  solu- 
tion.’’ 

Major Barrett, a Marine Corps offi- 
cer, wrote an article for THE INFANTRY 
JOURNAL some time ago on standard- 
There were 


His 


having a 


ization of basic training. 
valuable thoughts in his article. 


idea, or implied idea, of 


training record travelling right along 
with each service record is good. 

A thorough general staff study and 
development of a systematic emerg 
ency training scheme would be a great 
help to the Army in the next pinch. 








Home Economics in the Philippines 
By Elizabeth Smith Archer 





F two years in the 
Philippine Islands 
does not make a good 
manager of an Army 
officer and his family 
it will make the worst 
type of spendthrifts. 
There seems to be no 
middle ground; ori- 

<j ental living is easily 

' the cheapest, or the 





most expensive. 

When an Army officer’s family 
that has never been in the Far East, 
reaches Manila, the 
obsession in mind is 


It would make an Army famil: 
tremble to contemplate life withou 
Pandora’s contribution, and so with 
carefully mapped program for the ex 
penditure of their money while in th: 
Islands, an Army officer and his wif 
walk hopefully down the gangplank o 
the transport right into the trap o 
the ‘‘chit,’’ the most vicious of credit 
systems. 

The family climbs into an Army and 
Navy Club automobile and drives to 
the club. Of course, the ‘‘ pater fam 
ilias’’ signs a chit. It is the custom 

of the Army and 





the desire to obtain 
possession of all the 


who have 


household treasures . 
service 


sold in the _ shops. 
The wife especially 
expects to buy in the 
two years she is 


pages 


Officers and their wives 


them may read these 
with profit 


=== Navy Club to extend 
the privileges of the 
ae ene club to new comers 
] hilippine for two weeks. Rooms 
ahead of 

are assigned the of- 
ficer with a family at 
the Army and Navy 








there, Bilibid furni- 

ture, bric-a-brae of all sorts, embroid- 
eries, Canton china, Chinese rugs, 
Chinese and Moro brass, and linens of 
all kinds. Aside from these few ma- 
terial collections the mind is to be cul- 
tivated by extensive trips within the 
Islands, to the South Sea Islands, to 
China and Japan, besides the month 
in Baguio. New places of interest are 
added to the list as they learn: Anti- 
poli, home of the patron saint; Luk- 
ban, the old mountain city; Taal, the 
old voleano; Lipa, the old Spanish city 
which was noted before the insurrec- 
tion for its great wealth; and Ba- 
tangas. 
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annex. No money is 
needed. No tips are 
allowed the servants of the club. 
Everything is lovely. Of course you 
want to join the Army and Navy Club 
and then you sign a chit for fifty pesos. 
Dues are eight pesos a month. For 
the mere signing of a chit you can see 
Manila by Club transportation. 

Soon after arriving, an officer goes 
to the tailor to be fitted out in Hong 
Kong khaki and white uniforms. 
Clothes are cheap; you sign another 
chit. The post exchange takes your 
chit, but the commissary is run on the 
eash basis for those officers serving 
outside of Manila. In Manila service 
people sign for the monthly credit just 








‘pit nde li ana 
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they do in the States. 
. for which you sign many chits for 
ng the month, is the cocktail hos- 


One little 


of the club. Everyone, in- 
yourself, is comfortably dry. 


ility 
ding 

For thirty days you sign the decep- 

little chit. It covers necessities 

| the numerous luxuries of the Ori- 

That day when all of the little 

|. O. U. eredit slips are gathered to- 

gether and presented for payment, it’s 
ippalling. 

After the chit deception comes the 
delusion about the peso for one Amer- 
ean dollar. It is true that your 
heck is worth double in the Filipino 
currency, but it does not spend dou- 
ble. The seeret of thrift or extrava- 
vance in the Islands lies in the matter 
of spending pesos instead of dollars. 
Literally you do spend pesos, as all 
Filipino aeeounts are paid in their 
wn currency, but the American must 
think and spend in terms of pesos, for- 
getting the very existence of dollars. 
[hat is the seeret, forgetting the dol- 
lar and remembering the pesos. When 
you get the peso plan of spending, 
you will get two for one for your 
dollar. 

The merchant peddler of the Islands 
has learned also that his products will 
sell for more. Neweomers should 
talk with old residents before buying, 
is the peddlers will ask new arrivals 
much more for their articles than they 
expect to receive for them. 

Few of the trips and little of the 
material accumulations are possible for 

junior officer if he lives within his 
neome and leaves the Islands free 
from debt. But many things are pos- 
ible by careful management. Keep- 
ng in mind that a chit is a snare and 
lelusion and that a peso is a peso, aid 
rreatly, 
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The Islands are a lovely place to 
serve, and the Army takes care of you 
both going and coming and in the 
middle. The Army looks after your 
water supply, whether you live in a 
reservation district or out in Manila. 


The supplies obtainable at the Ma- 
nila commissary include meats, fruits 
and fresh vegetables. The Sternberg 
post exchange takes orders for 
sells all sorts of 


and 
Chinese products 
Chinese rugs and brass can be pur- 
chased through this exchange, and 
Canton china can be ordered through 
most of the larger post exchanges. 


There is no doubt but that actual 
living expenses for any Army family 
are cheaper in the Islands than in the 
States, but there are many added ex- 
penses. Take the servant problem 
it is easily solved, but it is after all a 
big item in the living expenses. One 
servant is cheap, but it takes more 
than one. There is a servant for every 
need. Where there are small children, 
four are needed: cook, houseboy, lav- 
andera and amah. In the early days 
of service in the Islands this number 
of servants cost practically nothing. 
Today a good cook gets thirty dollars 
gold, a good houseboy, fifteen dollars 
gold; a good lavandera, or laundress, 
ten to twelve dollars; and a nurse 
girl, ten to fifteen dollars gold. There 
are combinations that make the ex- 
pense less, but all families keep at least 
two servants. 


It is said that one tour in the Philip- 
pine Islands for an officer’s 
wife will ruin her for housekeeping 
without servants. The fact that there 
is a servant for every need there, at 
small cost, and the necessity of keeping 
servants in that tropical climate, does 
spoil an American woman for the con 


Army 
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ditions that prevail at home. Servants, 
and fairly well trained ones, are thrust 
upon one in the Islands. 

Servants are a class in the Islands, 
and there is a certain social distinction 
attached to a native who is a servant 
in an American Army post. This so- 
cial prestige gives the servant rank in 
social status way up with the Filipino 
Seout soldier. 

Figuring the expense of these four 
servants, the very smallest it amounts 
to is forty-five dollars gold. Food and 
living quarters are furnished the cook, 
houseboy and amah. The lavandera 
usually takes two meals at the place 
she works, but sleeps at home. The 
work is divided. The cook takes care 
of the cooking and purchasing. He di- 
rects the household, bargains with the 
peddlers and does the local shopping 
“at the tiendas and markets. The 
houseboy does all of the dining room 
work, serving the meals and washing 
the dishes. The native Filipino cook is 
not a kitchen economist, since his 
scheme does not take in the item of 
nourishment and food combinations 
Calories or vitamines mean nothing to 
him. The fare he is able to provide is 
not ‘‘home cooking’’, but all of his 
meals are pleasing to the eye even 
though a trifle disappointing to the 
taste. He is great on garnishings and 
decorations. 

The story is told of a eook who was 
a very decorative and artistic cake 
baker. His mistress came to him one 
morning very much excited over the 
fact that the bishop was to take din- 
ner with her. ‘‘Jose,’’ she said, ‘‘ you 
must bake the bishop one of your won- 
derful cakes.’’ The old cook was de- 
lighted, and filled with a desire to 
please his mistress and to honor the 
high chureh dignitary, he even sur- 


passed his usual abilities. The din) or 
served the night of the bishop’s arriy «| 
was perfect in every detail. The by 
cleared the table for the desse:t 
Imagine the feeling of the hostess 
when a large, highly decorated ca\e 
was placed in front of the bishop be: 
ing this inscription in candied letters. 
‘*Hurrah for Jesus.’’ 

The majority of the Filipino cooks 
do not satisfy the American palate. 
A common error is the use of too lit- 
tle salt. Another is the use of too 
much shortening, flavor and flour in 
all batters. The cooks are hopelessly 
without initiative and possess one- 
track brains; are quick to grasp in- 
structions but are hard to change in 
their acquired ways and methods. 
They resent interference in _ their 
kitchen. Cases are known where the 
lady of the house (American) at- 
tempted to run the kitchen by writing 
out the menus for the day. One day 
she was to have dinner company and 
sent only the meat menu out to the 
cook. She forgot the vegetable and 
dessert list, and suffered the embar- 
rassment of having only the soup and 
meat course served to her dinner 
guests. The same lady had a formal 
dinner course spoiled by another cook 
who resented her interference in his 
domain, and retaliated by putting salt 
in every course. 

In one of the large boarding houses 
of Manila the Filipino cook decided to 
quit in the middle of the month. His 
mistress told him that if he stopped 
work at that time of the month she 
would not pay him. He agreed to work 
out the month, but declared that he 
would not speak to his mistress. He 
did not. The last day of the month a 
pie was sent in at the dinner hour to 
the mistress. It bore the inscription, 











Lasts Days’’. A few minutes after 


his another pie was sent in. It bore 
this message, ‘‘ Thanks Gods.’’ 
(Chinese cooks are much better man- 
agers and much better cooks than the 
A Chinese cook 
watches the appetite of his family, and 


native Filipino cooks. 


buys and cooks proportionately. A 
certain cook served some fresh rad- 
ishes one day. The family did not eat 
hut two of the number served. The 
next day two radishes appeared on the 
tuble. 

The amah, or takes care of 
the little children in the house. Chinese 
and Japanese girls make better amahs 
The lack of a 
common tongue and the fact that there 
numerous skin the 
American 
women turning the entire care of their 
children over to the amah. 


nurse, 


than the native girls. 
are diseases in 


Islands, aceount for few 


The houseboy is the family valet. He 


cleans the house, answers the door, 


serves the table, washes the dishes, 
shines the shoes and is general utility 
He is intimately ac- 
quainted with the life of the family 


than any of the other four servants. 


man. more 


Perhaps the lavandera works harder 
than any of the other servants. She 
works every day, washing and ironing 
all of the family laundry, besides 
keeping up all of the pressing. Among 
the women workers of the Tao class 
in a small barrio, the lavandera for an 
American family probably ranks high- 
est, and is best paid among women 
workers. She receives for her thirty 
days’ work from twenty to twenty-five 
pesos. Her laundry methods, although 
primitive, are almost perfect in laun- 
dry processes. A Filipino lavandera 
needs a stick for a paddle, some water 
and soap and she is off. She uses no 
tubs, boilers, wash boards, wringers or 
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any of our American washing tools. 
She does not want hot water, but with 
a process of beating and then bleach- 
ing the clothes on the grass, she keeps 
the clothes as white as the driven snow. 

With this primitive washing method 
and an old charcoal burning flat iron 
the native China 
man in the expertness shown in her 
finished products. 


lavandera rivals a 
Hot sunshine does 
help, but there are six months when it 
rains in the tropics. Notwithstanding, 
there is no change in the kind of laun 
dry work turned out and no delays in 
the matter of ironing 
There is never a day that a lavandera 
can not work. 


washing and 


Squatting in water up 
to her waist, with a stick to beat her 
clothes, the native laundress works day 
in and day out, rain or shine. 
the 
clothes, 


said that 
the 
wash 


It hes been beating 
process is hard on 
that the life of 


Islands 


and 
clothes in the 

That is not 
true, as clothes that have been washed 
by this method have lasted the two 
years of an Army officer’s service, and 


is six months. 


are still in commission two years afte: 
leaving. 

A lavandera washes and irons both 
white and khaki uniforms for Army 
officers. The suits are perfectly done 
About the only complaint as to splotch 
ing clothes is made against the lavan 
dera who chews beetle-nuts and for- 


gets to clean up her mouth before 


sprinkling the clothes. Beetle-nut is 
a red nut chewed by the natives much 
An 


sprinkle 


as tobaceo is chewed. untrained 


lavandera will often her 


clothes squirting the water over the 
clothes through her mouth. If she is 
a beetle-nut addict and fails to clean 
up her mouth the clothes will be 
spotted. 


There is a pathos about the lavan- 
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dera more than about the other servant 
classes. She represents the mother- 
hood of the lower-class Filipino; she 
shuffles to and from her work, year in 
and year out, without hope of advance- 
ment. Often her work is a long dis- 
tance from her nipa shack where her 
family of little brown children spend 
their time. 

The average American is dreadfully 
ignorant of the actual living condi- 
tions of the lower class Filipino. The 
people are among the most ignorant 
of the world. Their houses are nipa 
shacks, and while their needs are very 
few their lives are barren. Most of 
the older natives can neither read nor 
write. Many speak only their own 
dialects, and cannot converse even 
with the natives of other provinces 
than their own. The children are 


weazen-faced; the women old in the: 
youth. They live principally on a di: 
of rice, and it is said a native econ- 


sumes a cavan (80 quarts) of rice pcr 


year. They are an improvident clas 
letting each day take care of itse! 
In the little barrio communities there 


is a common place to get water. 


It is not the high class Filipino who 
high r 


needs better education or 
ideals, for they are cultured and inte 
ligent, well able to cope with the mod 


ern civilization, but the needs of the 


poor peasant class are different. The 
remain children in spite of twenty-fiv: 
years of occidental education. It wil! 
be the children of an_ evolutionize: 
Filipino motherhood who will be en 
titled to independence—not the chil 
dren of the mothers of today. 


D 


Discipline and Teamwork 


Our most eminent educators have agreed that aside 
from the physical benefits, time devoted to military 
studies of the R. O. T. C. in our colleges is entitled to 
credit in the general scheme of mental culture. In 
subjecting themselves to discipline, which is essential 
to military teamwork, the students learn the real 
secret of civilization, which depends upon the com- 
bined action of human beings to a common end. In 
this connection my distinguished predecessor, Mr. 
Weeks, once pointedly remarked that ‘‘a million men 
unprepared to work together no more constitute an 
army than eleven men who kick a football constitute 


a football team.’’ 


I am sure all thinking people 


agree that an earnest desire to act in harmony with 
the law is badly needed in our citizenship.—Hon. 
Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of War. 
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The British Army Maneuvers 


1) HE controlling idea of 
r i 4 the problem of the 
British maneu- 
a | vers held in Septem- 
ber, 1925, was that of 
an inferior but mo- 
bile force, Wessex, on 
the west, delaying 
the advance of a su- 
perior, but less mo- 
bile force, Mercia, to 
the east. 

The main purpose of the maneuvers 
was to enable higher commanders to 
determine the rela- 
tion of new weapons 


of the Mercian force, but had only lim- 
ited success in the operation, due 
largely to bad weather conditions. A 
brigade in motor trucks, in moving 
forward to its attack position, en- 
countered a chalk hill about seven miles 
from that position and detrucked at 
that point and finished the march on 
foot. The commander of that column 
figured a delay of one hour in negotiat- 
ing the hill with the truck train, and, 
not wishing to risk injury to the en- 
trucked horses in the descent of the 
hill, believed he should not attempt to 

get closer to the en- 





to strategy and tac- 
ties, and to discover, 
as far as practicable 
in peace-time exer- 
eises, the value of 
mechanical agencies, 
such as the new tank, 


Two outstanding fea- 
tures of the British 
maneuvers were the 
tests given motor trans- 
port and the fast tanks 


emy’s position with 
his motor transport. 
There was no indica- 
tion that damaging 
artillery fire on the 
train could have been 
expected at this 
point, which was over 





the armored car and 
motorized Infantry. It was also de- 
sired to secure added information, by 
practical experiment, as the value of 
the air service in reconnaissance and 
offensive action against ground troops 
in order that a sound doctrine of coop- 
eration between them might be evolved. 
The authors of the problem un- 
doubtedly contemplated that the Wes- 
sex commander would strike the ad- 
vaneed elements of the Mercian Army 
with his mobile foree as soon as war 
was declared and drive back the enemy 
before supporting troops could arrive. 
The commander of the Wessex force 
lanned and ordered an attack of his 
utire force against the leading division 


six miles from the 
most advanced enemy position. The 
decision to detruck seems to have been 
a timid one. Proper reconnaissance 
by the use of the armored cars in his 
command might have enabled him to 
avoid the bad hill by a detour. The 
net result was that an attack scheduled 
for 11.00 a. m. was not delivered until 
2.30 p. m., and additional fatigue to the 
troops of seven miles of heavy march- 
ing on foot. This delay enabled one 
of the rear divisions of the Mercian 
force to arrive in support of the lead- 
ing division at 1.00 p. m., after a maren 
of 18 miles executed in six hours. 
The lesson to be drawn from the op- 
erations of the day is the doubtful 
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value of transporting Infantry units 
in motor trucks in a tactical zone. 
This is principally due to the vul- 
nerability of large truck columns to 
air and artillery attack and the me- 
chanical limitations of this type of 
transport. This defect may be rem- 
edied if, in the future, high speed, full- 
tracked or semi-tracked vehicles are 
available for use, as these would not be 
tied to the roads and could negotiate 
obstacles which would stop the present 
motor truck. 

The result of the day’s action was 
that the Wessex commander decided 
to withdraw before a superior force to 
a position better suited to a delaying 
action. 

On the second day, the lack of in- 
formation from the air, due to the 
weather conditions, coupled with the 
fatigued condition of the enemy, per- 
mitted the Wessex foree to withdraw 
with more facility than would other- 
wise have been possible. The with- 
drawal was skillfully accomplished at 
night, the motorized Infantry brigade 
being first withdrawn and later fol- 
lowed by the two cavalry brigades. 

The only real lesson of the operations 
of this phase was the failure of the Mer- 
cian force to maintain continuous con- 
tact, due probably to fatigue and bad 
weather. This failure caused that force 
to deliver an attack only to find no en- 
emy at the objectives set for the attack. 

The failure of reconnaissance by air 
and on the ground to obtain accurate 
information is worthy of note. This 
was due in part to the excellent use of 
cover and camouflage by all troops 
while marching by day and their pro- 
visions for secrecy at night. 

During the last phase the Mercian 
commander tried to turn the right 


flank of the Wessex foree, by holding 
that foree in front with two divisions, 
while executing a turning movement 
around its flank with a third division 
with cavalry and tanks supported | 
motorized artillery. The maneuver 
ended with the Wessex foree withdraw - 
ing, but satisfactorily accomplishing its 
mission of delaying the enemy. 


Four regular divisions and one terri- 
torial army brigade participated 
March and bivouae conditions were 
similar to those in war. Heavy rain 
prevailed the first day and practicall) 
all the men were wet to the skin during 
this period. On the second night fires 
for drying clothes were permitted and 
aireraft reconnaissance prohibited. 
This was the only concession to hard- 
ship and discomfort. 

Advance of mechanical transport was 
accomplished by bounds. Commanders 
preceded their columns and determined 
the forward limit of moves. The dif- 
ferent traveling rates of horse and me- 
chanical transport caused materia! 
difficulties in troop movements with 
some passing and crossing of columns. 
Horse and foot troops were under 
standing orders to clear roads and 
crossings for mechanical units. From 
the observation of these maneuvers, in 
which road conditions were usually 
good, the conclusion is foreed that 
transportation of Infantry in motor 
trucks within a tactical zone is hazard- 
ous and uncertain unless roads are ex- 
cellent and a great preponderance of 
air and artillery superiority is clearly 
had. Relatively high-speed, full- 


tracked, armored vehicles, which are 
not tied to the roads may solve the 
problem of getting Infantry forward 
rapidly in tactical areas. 

Contrary to the generally accepted 
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rinciple of tank tacties that the main 
ise for tanks in the attack is to assist 
he advance of the Infantry, this arm 
vas used very little for this purpose 
y either foree during the maneuvers. 
Instead of so employing the new Vick- 
ers tanks, they were employed mainly 
n making wide detours, usually ac- 
companying other mobile troops such 
as cavalry, motorized artillery or mo- 
torized Infantry, for the purpose of 
This idea 
would appear to be sound because the 
this 
would be sacrificed if it were tied down 


outflanking enemy troops. 


increased mobility of weapon 


to slow-moving Infantry. It is also be- 
lieved by many higher officers that, if 
tanks are assigned to lead or support 
Infantry, too much dependence will be 
placed on the tanks and the Infantry 
will thus lose the greater part of its 
initiative. 

The new tank is armed with a 3- 
pounder gun and four heavy machine 
guns, and has a maximum speed of 
about 20 miles an hour. The perform- 
Two 
marches were made at night by a whole 
battalion in which about 33 miles were 
covered on the road in four hours and 
a half without a single machine fall- 
ing out due to mechanical trouble. In 


ance of this tank was excellent. 


fact, during the entire four days, not 
a single tank was observed out of ac- 
tion on this account. 

While it is impossible to deduce 
principles covering the employment of 
tanks in general from the performance 
of this particular type, however, the 
following deductions are believed to be 
indicated : 

a. The new tank will not be used 
primarily for the support of Infantry 
for the reason that the advantage of its 
greater mobility would thus be lost. 


b. The chief mission of this arm in 
the future will be to be held in reserve 
and then moved rapidly forward to 
support threatened points or to over- 
take 
part in flanking movements as support 


come unexpected resistance; to 
for other mobile troops. and to operate 
with advance and rear guards. 

c. The Infantry and cavalry must be 
provided with a suitable means of de 
fense against tanks. 

d. Tanks ean not hold ground gained 
unless they are supported by other 
troops. 

e. The tank, as the British have de- 
veloped it, is a most formidable auxil- 
lary. 

An armored car company, composed 
of twelve Rolls-Royee cars, was as- 
signed to the Wessex force. These cars 
were used for reconnaissance work and 
for making raids around the enemy’s 
flanks. 


a trip of over 200 miles in 28 hours and 


One section of four cars made 


two cars reported back at the exact 
time and place designated beforehand. 
On this trip they made a complete cir- 
cle around the opposing force, captured 
a messenger carrying operation orders 
and fired on transport trains and aero- 
dromes in the rear, to the complete 
surprise of everyone concerned. 

While it is acknowledged that fast 
-ars of this type are of little use in ter- 
ritory where the roads are congested 
with troops, yet it is thought they may 
be of use on reconnaissance and inde- 
pendent missions where it is necessary 
to cover long distances in short periods 
of time. They are dependent on good 
roads for their effectiveness, however, 
and in addition are very vulnerable to 
.50-ealiber and small-arms armor-piere- 
ing ammunition. 





Demonstrations 
By First Lieutenant Paul B. Malone, [nfantry 





riod of garrison train- 
ing of the 3d Infan- 
try Brigade, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, 
a course of instruc- 
tion in methods of 
training and princi- 
ples of teaching was 
conducted in the offi- 
cers’ unit school. Ex- 
isting regulations governing the con- 
duct of unit schools for officers through- 
out the Army inelude this subject 
among others required to be taught. 

The program consisted of lectures 
and conferences in which the general 
principles as taught at the Infantry 
School were followed.t. After three 
lectures and a_ conference had been 
given, a two-hour series of demonstra- 
tions of the methods of training was 
arranged. Selected parts of the series 
will be deseribed in this paper. 

Illustration is an excellent short cut 
to obviate lengthy and involved expla- 
nation. Furthermore, illustration has 
the added value of leaving a lasting 
visual impression on the student’s 
mind. 

Demonstration constitutes one of the 
most effective means of illustration and 
it is by means of demonstration that a 
practical method of applying the prin- 
eiples of teaching will be shown. 

The demonstration ean best be con- 
ducted indoors; places such as post as- 
sembly halls or post theaters will be 
found quite suitable. Demonstration 











URING the 1924 pe- 


troops must be carefully selected ‘or 
their ability to act a given part. Care- 
ful training is necessary. Great stress 
should be laid on personal appearance 
and the condition of equipment. 

The demonstration, of which three 
phases are described, consisted of a 
series of representations of an officer 
or noncommissioned officer conducting 
the instruction of his unit. The com. 
mon aids and errors in methods of in- 
struction are enacted by the demon- 
stration troops and explained to the 
class by the officer conducting the 
demonstration. He is assisted by an- 
other officer whose duty it is to sce 
that the series of groups arrive on the 
scene in the prescribed order and 
equipped in the prescribed manner. 

The action of the demonstration 
group and the conversation and action 
of the instructor is explained under 
**Narrative.’’ The explanation of the 
officer conducting the demonstration is 
explained under ‘‘Remarks.’’ 


DEMONSTRATION NO. 1 


Points to be Demonstrated: Never 
touch a man; never deal in personali- 
ties; never use profanity, vulgarity or 
sarcasm; never humiliate a man or 
make a laughing stock of him. 

Troops: Instructor: Sergeant A 
One squad ; rifles, belts and bayonets. 

Narrative: The instructor announces 
that drill in the manual of arms wil! 
be taken up, and commands, ‘‘ Present 
arms.’’ The entire squad executes 





*It is understood that the subject of training methods will be covered in a training 
regulation to be published at a future date. Parts of several lectures, given at th: 
Infantry School, are contained in the U. S. Infantry Association’s pamphlet, “Army 


Instruction and Study.” 
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resent arms’’ with the exception of 

man in the front rank who ex- 
ites ‘‘port arms.’’ The instructor 
‘*The com- 
d was ‘present arms,’ not ‘port 
Again the 
truector commands, ‘‘ Presents arms’’ 
d again the same man makes the 
**T said, ‘Present arms,’ 
Come to the order 
’ The movement is 


n continues as follows: 


> >? 


ns.’ ‘As you were. 


me error. 
‘port arms.’ 

| snap out of it.’ 
eated and the same error occurs. 
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hands on him; never use profanity, 
vulgarity or sarcasm during the prog- 
ress of training. Slang is sometimes of 
assistance but its use should not be 
cultivated. Never humiliate a man, 
laugh at him or allow others to do so. 
If he has failed to grasp what you 
want him to do it is generally your own 
fault. Another point is that in mak- 
ing corrections, make them specific 
The correction should be made by ad- 
dressing the man 


concerned specifi- 





entirely and the squad bursts into guf- 





Company B, 29th Infantry, Crack Demonstration Unit of the Army, Giving an Ex- 
hibition of Close Order Drill to 171 Selected Officers of the Service Now Students 
at the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 


The instruetor loses his temper and Thus: ‘Number 2 in the rear 
jumps in front of the man who made 
the error, ‘‘Dammit, I said ‘present 
arms,’ you dumbbell, and I don’t mean 
port arms,’ ‘stack arms’ or any other 


Do you get me?t’’ Then 


cally. 
rank, second squad, let up on your 
butt.’ 
Never shout out: 


Use the man’s name if you can. 
‘Carry the butts of 
your pieces to the right’ or ‘get in 


r ‘7 . , . 
nd of arms! step.’ Each man will think that your 
the instructor shouts, ‘‘Present arms.’’ 


ae one remarks apply to his neighbor, not to 
(his time the soldier drops his piece 


himself. In asking questions the re 


verse is true. Ask the question first, 


faws of laughter. The instructor jerks 
the rifle out of the man’s hands as the 
atter picks it up. 

Remarks: The officer conducting the 
lemonstration now interrupts: ‘‘This 


then call on someone to answer. This 
requires everyone to think.’’ 


DEMONSTRATION NO. 2 


. » M ™ - . re 
emonstration was drawn up for the Points to be Demonstraled: Interest 


urpose of illustrating the following 
oints: Never touch a man unless ab- 
lutely necessary ; 


destroying factors; personal peculiar- 
ities; constrained position; impropri- 
never lay your ety. 
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Troops: Instructor: Sergeant B. 
One squad; O. D. shirts. 


Narrative: The squad is marched to 
the center of the stage and halted fac- 
ing the class. Taking out a cigarette, 
he starts to smoke. The new instructor 
having halted his squad and given them 
‘‘at ease’’ proceeds as follows: He 
stands in front of his squad, ill at ease, 
and seratches his head. He then starts 
walking up and down in front of his 
squad seratching alternately his head 
and other portions of his person. In 
the midst of his stroll he announces 
that ‘‘we’re gonna have some ¢alis- 
thenies. Extend on No. 1, March. 
Rear rank to the right—er—to the left 
—as you were—to the right. Hop! 
To the side straddle position, arms 
sidewards—Hop! Now this exercise 
that we’re gonna do is good exercise 
because it does a lot of good. It 
strengthens everything, ete.’’ All 
these commands and instructions are 
given while the instructor is weaving 
back and forth, and while the men in 
ranks stand in the side straddle posi- 
tion, arms extended. In the meantime 
the men in ranks commence to waver. 
Their arms begin to sink slowly to their 
sides. The instructor ‘‘bawls them 
out.”’ 


Remarks: The errors made by the 
instructor are so evident that they 
searecely need being diseussed. We 
have again the interest destroying fac- 
tor of physical discomfort illustrated 
by the constrained position which the 
squad had been caused to assume while 
receiving their instructions. This is 
so apparent that it may appear that 
such an offense is inexcusable gross- 
ness; but let he who is without sin toss 
the first boulder. How often have we 
faced our organization with their eyes 


in the glaring sun while we elucidat: (| 
the employment of the auto-rifle at this 
or that position. How often have we 
noted the drops of sweat trickling fron 
their noses but failed to note that 
sweat not only tickles but is a physi- 
cal interest destroying factor.  Re- 
member that one can tell a man any- 
thing, but one cannot make him listen 
unless one knows how. These things 
are not so evident. 

Again we have some mental interest 
destroying factors illustrated here. 
Notice the noncommissioned officer who 
has just finished a smoke. Can you 
yourself recall any time when you have 
said, ‘‘Take the platoon, sergeant,” 
and reached for a cigarette forthwith. 

Also we undoubtedly wondered what 
made the sergeant walk up and down 
so much. So did the men in ranks. 
Their attention is divided between the 
sergeant’s antics and the occasion of 
his seratching. When we give instruc- 
tion we should stand at attention or 
nearly so. It is not necessary to as- 
sume the demeanor of a wooden Indian 
but it is worse to wander up and down. 
Also do not seratch. If one does he 
will have half his platoon scratching 
with him. 


DEMONSTRATION NO. 3 


Point to be Demonstrated: A meth- 
od of teaching a technical drill. 
Troops: Instructor: Corporal B. 


One machine gun squad (less Nos. 
5-10). 


Elementary gun drill equipment. 

Narrative: The squad is formed in 
line facing the audience. The instruc- 
tor causes the squad to lay out equip- 
ment, to take posts, to examine equip- 
ment, to report and to mount gun and 
to dismount gun. All this is done at 











speed but with meticulous obser- 
tion of detail 


The instructor then commands ‘‘slow 
‘tion drill’? and turns to the audi- 
ce explaining the drill as follows: 
At the command ‘mount gun,’ No. 1 
No. 1 at his position beside the tripod 
ises his right hand) grasps the right 

side of the eradle of the tripod with 
is right hand (No. 1 slowly lowers his 

right hand to the eradle) steadies it 
with his left hand, if necessary, and 
moves forward at a run to the desig- 
ated position (No. 1 moves forward 
with the tripod). He 


places the tripod on the ground, strad- 


slowly then 
dies the trail, unclamps the legs simul- 
taneously with both hands, grasps the 
tripod with his right hand and with 

is left the front 


swings the legs to the front, ete.’’ 


hand on spacer, 
The 
instructor continues with the entire ex- 
planation of the prescribed method of 
mounting and dismounting the gun. 
\s each movement is explained the 
member of the gun squad concerned 
executes it slowly, exaggerating the im- 
the 


Where parts of the gun are mentioned 


portant feature of movement. 
such as the elevating or trunion pins, 
these are pointed out to the audience. 

Remarks: This demonstration illus- 


trates a method of teaching a mechani- 
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eal drill to a large group of men in a 


short space of time. Notice that ex- 
planation and illustration have been 
earried on in conjunction with eath 
other. 

The first executed 
rapidly and accurately in order to im- 
press you with the excelleney which 


movement was 


ean be attained through proper train- 
ing. If we were studying machine 
gunnery we should at once be filled 
with a desire to attain a state of equal 
proficiency. 


Thus we at instil] 


a mental interest 


once 
factor. 
Having obtained interest we proceed 
to point out the details of the move- 
ment by having them executed slowly 
as they are explained. 
The the 


ments are exaggerated in each case. As 


critical features of move 
an example of this we call your atten- 
tion to the manner in which No. 1 held 
his hands preparatory to loosening the 
His 


hands were widely separated with the 


jamming handles of the tripod. 


right hand held in advance of the left. 
that the 
jamming handle must be knoexed back- 
the left 
forward. 


The critical point is right 


ward and jamming handle 
knocked The 


position of the hands emphasizes the 


exaggerated 


point. 


D 


Prestige 


Virile, hardy men resent the intervention in their 


affairs of soft-muscled peddlers of platitudes. 


So do 


nations hold in light esteem the advice of govern- 
ments which lack the martial power to make their 
words stand up.—NSeattle Times. 





Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


New Policy for Detail to C. and G. 8. 
School 


N the November issue of the Inran- 

TRY JOURNAL, it was announced that 
the Chief of Infantry appreciated the 
fact that many deserving captains and 
lieutenants of Infantry would never 
become eligible for the detail as stu- 
dents at the Command and General 
Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., unless the War Department 
policy, which prescribed the necessary 
qualifications for attendance at the 
school, during the 1925-1926 session, 
was modified. It was further an- 
nounced that the Chief of Infantry had 
brought this matter to the attention 
of the War Department in a letter in 
which certain recommendations for 
changes were submitted. 

* Under date of December 12, 1925, 
the War Department announced to the 
service the policy governing the ap- 
portionment of student officers for the 
General Service School, for the 1926- 
1927 course, and prescribed the quali- 
fications for eligibility as follows: 


1. Detail to attend the school will be 
voluntary. 

2. In the usual ease candidates will 
be selected from the field grades. 

a. Captains (approximately 300) 
who reasonably may be expected to at- 
tain the grade of major within three 
years from September 1, 1926, may be 
detailed. 

b. In addition to the above, not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the quota of stu- 
dents allotted to each branch may be 
selected from captains who are espe- 
cially recommended by their chief of 
branch and who on September 1, 1926, 
are over 37 and less than 40 years of 


3. In any case in which recommenda- 
64 


tion is made for detail of an officer \ ho 
has completed the course at the G:n- 
eral Staff School, the Army Staff 
College, the Staff College, the Com. 
mand and General Staff School, or the 
School of the Line (the latter without 
recommendation to attend the Gene/a! 
Staff School), the chief of branch eon- 
cerned will submit with such recom- 
mendation a brief statement of the rea- 
sons therefor. 

a. Officers detailed to take the course 
at the Command and General Staff 
School should be familiar with the or- 
ganization of the division and ineluded 
units, should have a knowledge of the 
methods of solving tactical problems 
and of the form and expression of field 
orders, and should have such grasp of 
the tactics and technique of the sep. 
arate arms as will properly enable 
them, after a brief review of the re- 
enforced brigade, to pass to the solu- 
tion of problems involving a division. 

4. All candidates must have an effi- 
ciency rating of at least ‘‘average.’’ 

5. The detail of officers over 45 years 
of age upon date of entering the school 
will be limited to those who are recom- 
mended by the chief of branch as spe- 
cially qualified for this duty. Officers 
over 50 years of age will not be detailed 
as students at this school. 

6. a. The apportionment of students 
of each combatant branch to attend the 
course is as follows: 


Infantry .. . 76 
Cavalry ........ . 29 
Field Artillery —... . 2 
Coast Artillery Corps . . 29 
Corps of Engineers . a 
Air Service ee 
Signal Corps ..... nines «4 

Total .... ee 


b. In selecting the quotas from the 
various combatant branches, the fo! 
lowing priorities will govern: 

1. Officers retained as instructors a‘ 
special service schools upon conclusion 
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duty under the length of tour of 
ity policy. 

2. Up to one-half the quota of each 

m from new graduates of the field 

ficers’ course at the special service 
hool of the arm, immediately upon 
vraduation. 

3. Eligible officers returning from 
foreign service if the date of return 
synchronizes with that for entering the 
school. If the date of return does not 
synchronize and the officer requests ex- 
tension of tour he will be given such 
extension as will give synchronization. 

4. Other eligibles in accordance with 
the length of tour of duty policy. 

5. Other eligibles in approximate 
order of length of service at station 
commencing with the one longest at the 
station. 


This new policy accords a certain 
amount of latitude to the chief of 
branch in his selections of officers for 
recommendation to attend the school 
and will, to a certain extent, authorize 
the attendance of captains, who under 
the old policy, would never have be- 
come eligible to attend the Command 
and General Staff School. Chiefs of 
branches will submit their reecommenda- 
tions of officers to attend the General 
Service Schools not later than January 
10, 1926. 

® 
Small-Bore Shooting 


INCE 1920 there has grown up in 
this country among civilian rifle- 
men, fostered and encouraged by the 
National Rifle Association, a form of 
target practice and competition known 
as small-bore shooting, which must not 
be eonfused with gallery practice. 
‘mall-bore shooting consists of outdoor 
hooting at 50, 100, and 200 yards, 
sing accurate, well-sighted, and man- 
ved rifles taking the .22-caliber long 
‘le cartridge. This form of shooting 


has been extremely successful in arous- 
ing interest in rifle shooting among our 
civilians and in making marksmen. It 
is claimed that a rifleman basically 
trained in small-bore shooting, can fire 
a few rounds with the .30-caliber rifle 
to obtain his elevations and zero, and 
can then qualify in the regular course 
with scores equally as high, and skill 
equally as good, as though his basic 
training had been conducted with the 
.30-cealiber service rifle. The Infantry 
Board is investigating small-bore shoot- 
ing in order to determine if satisfac- 
tory basie training in individual rifle 
marksmanship can be conducted with 
this form of shooting, and with .22- 
caliber rifles, thus effecting a very con- 
siderable economy in the cost of am- 
munition. 


Small-bore shooting has been success- 
ful because it is as interesting a sport 
as the regular .30-caliber military rifle 
shooting. Interest does not wane after 
a time as it does in gallery practice. 
Small-bore shooting has awakened so 
much interest that the National Rifle 
Association conducts two annual com- 
petitions largely participated in by in- 
dividuals and teams from civilian rifle 
clubs, the Regular Army, National 
Guard, Organized Reserve, schools and 
colleges, and the American Legion. 
Small-bore shooting is now a very con- 
siderable part of the National Matches. 
Each summer at Sea Girt, N. J., there 
is staged a small-bore competition last- 
ing a week, which brings forth a larger 
attendance, and more enthusiasm than 
the big-bore competitions staged on 
this historical range in days past ever 
did. It is believed that any system of 
shooting, to be successful for basic 
training, must be such that it will 
awaken and sustain the interest equal- 
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ly with the shooting of the .30-caliber 
service rifle. Small-bore shooting 
seems to offer possibilities in this re- 
spect. Small-bore shooting appears to 
be successful because of certain per- 
taining conditions which are regarded 
as essential. The rifles and ammuni- 
tion, the sights, slings, and stocks, are 
accurate and suitable so as to bring out 
the full capabilities of the individual. 
Shooting at 100 and 200 yards intro- 
duces problems in sight setting, eleva- 
tion, wind allowances, light, and 
weather conditions. The ranges being 
short, the location of each shot on the 
target can be seen by the firer with 
the aid of field glasses or telescope, 
thus making it unnecessary to have 
markers at the target. The targets 
themselves, arranged with fine rings, 
put a premium on close shooting, and 
teach nail-driving marksmanship. The 
targets and sights coincide with one 
another, so that the adjustment of half 
a minute on the sights, either in eleva- 
tion or windage, results in the move- 
ment of the point of impact on the tar- 
get a distance equal to half of a scoring 
ring on the target. The expense is 
small. Safety of ranges is so easily as- 
sured that suitable ranges can be ob- 
tained almost anywhere. There are 
sufficient competitions to encourage the 
sport elements. The conditions being 
standardized, competitions are easily 
arranged between organizations, clubs, 
and individuals at any time. 

If small-bore shooting is to be de- 
veloped in the Infantry, and if it is to 
succeed in basic training, full attention 
must be given to all of those points and 
details which have contributed to its 
suceess among civilians. All of these 
points must be taken into consideration 
in formulating methods of instruction 


and courses to be fired by the Infant y. 
Otherwise it is liable to fail for lack of 
interest just as gallery practice usua |y 
has. The Chief of Infantry is also im- 
pressed with the competitive possi))il- 
ities of small-bore shooting, and }as 
sent letters to all regimental comma) (| 
ers giving his suggestions as to the 
methods for development. This is pos- 
sible by means of courses and methos 
standardized all over the country, and 
because the expense is not beyond thie 
purse of the individual and company 
funds. Besides intramural competi- 
tions, there are also suggested inter- 
regimental competitions, national and 
international competitions, (Great 
Britain uses the same system of small- 
bore shooting), National Rifle Associ- 
ation competitions, and competitions 
with civilian rifle clubs, or those from 
the National Guard, Reserves, schools, 
colleges, and American Legion, Teams 
may meet in person, or competitions 
may be staged by mail and fired on 
home ranges. All provided that the 
system and conditions already in vogue 
be made possible by the system adopted 
for the Infantry. The Chief of In- 
fantry can see a condition where con- 
tinuing competitions of this kind wil! 
sO maintain a high standard of marks- 
manship in organizations to greatly de- 
erease both the expense and the time 
devoted to range practice in marks- 
manship. 


There seems to be another direction 
in which small-bore shooting offers im- 
portant possibilities. Range facilities 
for field firing are difficult and ex- 
pensive to construct and maintain. 
Time is an important element, and 
shooting at moving targets with caliber 
.30 ammunition consumes an enormous 
amount of time. Skill is not attained 
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4 this form of shooting unless the in- maintaining interest and in teaching 
‘dual has considerable practice at it, 


| this involves large expenditures of 


really accurate shooting, and because 
they will permit of competition with 


munition which in .30-ealiber is very organizations outside of the Infantry, 





| 
| 


Also the individual does 
t attain skill in such shooting unless 


pensive. 


ean determine where the shots that 
To construct a background 
and record the 


ss strike. 
ich would eatch 
sses in firing at a moving target is 


th impractical and too expensive 
vhen .30-ealiber weapons are used. 


sut the Chief of Infantry does not 
nsider any of these details offer in- 
-urmountable difficulties in the small- 
ire shooting system. On the contrary 
believes it easily possible to arrange 
uurses and target facilities which will 
practical, 


instruction in field firing easy, 
and 
from the standpoint of time. 


inexpensive, possible 
It is be- 
ieved that small-bore shooting offers 
mportant possibilities also from the 
standpoint of shooting at targets at un- 
known ranges, at landseape targets, 
d for small squad and platoon prob- 
lems in musketry. 
Certain things are believed to be es- 
sential. Proper rifles and ammunition 
re already assured. The Infantry 
Board is proceeding with an investiga- 
tion leading to the drawing up of suit- 
able instruetions, regulations, and 
courses. Proper and suitable range fa- 
cilities ean be installed at almost every 
ost with no expense whatever. 
Suitable telescopes for determining 
ocation of shots will have to be pro- 
ided because it is necessary that the 
lirer see the point of strike of his shots. 
‘lowever, these need not be expensive 
struments. As for targets, they 
ould be similar to those now in use 
cause such targets are essential in 


aud a comparison of records. 


® 


Progress of Training at the Infantry 


School 


INCE the Infantry School 


started there have been 2,674 officer 


was 


graduates, a surprisingly large number. 


The 


courses is as follows: 


distribution among the various 


Advanced course : 
360 Infantry 
Army. 
10 Officers other branches, Reg- 
ular Army. 
11 Marine Corps. 
3 Foreign officers. 


officers, Regular 


Company officers’ course : 
887 Infantry 
Army. 
19 Officers other branches, Reg- 
ular Army. 
7 Marine Corps. 
8 Foreign officers. 


officers, Regular 


Refresher course : 


8 General officers, Regular 
Army. 

35 Infantry officers, Regular 
Army. 


1 Officer from another branch. 
National Guard officers’ course : 
353 National Guard officers’ 
course. 
Reserve officers’ course : 
85 Reserve officers. 
Basie courses : 
770 Infantry 
Army. 
89 Officers other branches, Reg 
ular Army. 
1 National Guard. 


officers, Regular 


The total number of Infantry officers 
with the Infantry on July 1, 1925, who 
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have completed one of the regular 
courses at the Infantry School was 
1,762 or approximately 50 per cent of 
the total number of officers in the In- 
fantry. The total number of field offi- 
cers now in the Infantry who have com- 
pleted the advanced course is 322 or 
36 per cent of the total field officers. 

There are 576 field officers who have 
never completed one of the regular 
courses. In accordance with the pres- 
ent policy, many of these Infantry field 
officers will never be sent to the In- 
fantry School to take the advanced 
course. Those who have graduated 
from the General Service Schools and 
those who are over 50 years of age 
are here referred to. There are 445 
officers in this eategory and, adding to 
this number the 57 field officers now 
attending the advanced course at Ft. 
Benning, there remain only 75 avail- 
able for detail for the advanced course, 
3 colonels, 7 lieutenant colonels and 65 
majors. 

® 
Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 


N order to stimulate interest in the 

Infantry in musketry as distin- 
guished from rifle and automatic rifle 
marksmanship, the Chief of Infantry 
decided in 1923 to pick each year a 
team, to consist of one squad from each 
regiment, to be known as the Chief of 
Infantry’s Combat Team. Having re- 
ceived the War Department’s approval 
of the plan, a letter was sent out to all 
regimental commanders inviting them 
to submit, at the end of the musketry 
season, the names of the members of 
the squad deemed té be the most pro- 
ficient in the musketry exercises con- 
ducted. The object of this competition 
was to have all the squads of each regi- 
ment compete for the honor of being a 
member of the team and to provide an 


incentive for each corporal to br ng 
his squad to as high a state of pro. 
ficiency in musketry as possible in or. 
der to win the competition. It was : ot 
intended that the eight best shots i: a 
company or other organization be 
grouped together to form a squad. In 
certain cases, however, where per- 
manently organized squads have not 
the eight men available for firing the 
test, it is permissible to make the neces- 
sary readjustments as in forming the 
company for drill in order to secure 
the required number. 

Great interest has been developed in 
some regiments in the competition be- 
tween squads, for the honor of receiy- 
ing the designation as members of the 
Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team and 
for the privilege of wearing the insignia 
authorized. Some regiments, however, 
have not held competitions to determine 
the most proficient squad or at least 
have failed to submit the names of the 
members of the squad recommended 
for the team. It is believed that these 
regiments are overlooking an excellent 
opportunity for stimulating interest in 
musketry and raising the morale of the 
enlisted personnel. 

® 
The Army Relief Society 


HE: Chief of Infantry is especially 

desirous that Infantry organiza- 
tions give their fullest support to the 
Army Relief Society. The worthy 
causes served by this society are well 
known. As a rule its activities are con- 
fined to rendering assistance to desti- 
tute families of enlisted men, although 
aid is given to officers’ families when 
in desperate need. 

Tt is hoped that the various Infantry 
regiments will energetically employ the 
means at their disposal to raise funds 
so that this admirable work may be 





Pe 
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tinued. Donations should be sent to 
office of the Infantry Branch of the 
my Relief Society at Fort Leaven- 
wrth, Kans. 

There are many Infantry officers who 

e at present not connected with 

vanizations where systematic cam- 
oaigns are carried on. These officers 
chould send in their donations to Mrs. 
Rk. H. Allen, care of the Chief of In- 
fantry, Washington, D. C. 

Other branches are quite active 
along this line and the Chief of In- 
fantry feels that when this matter 
comes to the attention of Infantry offi- 
cers there will be a whole-hearted re- 
sponse. 

The dues are $1.00 per year each for 
the officer and his wife, with such ad- 
ditional contributions as officers feel 
able to make. 

® 
Cross Country Transportation 


T is believed that cross country mo- 

tor transportation has now reached 
such a stage of development that a full 
practical test should be made. Since 
the war, seven Infantry regiments have 
been motorized, fully or in part, but 
in every case the motor transportation 
was ordinary road trucks. These tests 
were not conclusive inasmuch as lack 
of gasoline prevented a complete con- 
summation of the work. No Infantry 
regiment has ever been motorized with 
cross country transport. A plan has 
heen worked out and recommendations 
have been made with a view to giving 
this type of transport a thorough test. 

Under these recommendations one 
egiment would be completely motor- 
ed. The proposed scheme provides 

ly 29 animals to remain in this regi- 
ent, these being for certain officers 

0 must have this type of transporta- 
Others who are at present 


mounted would be provided with cross 
Trailers, 
drawn by cross country trucks or trac- 
would 
transport. 


country cars or motorcycles. 


tors, replace animal-drawn 
Power carts would replace 
machine gun and howitzer carts. In 
other words, a complete motorization 
along entirely new lines would be tried 
out. It is hoped that means may be 
found to carry out this interesting and 


important test. 


) 
, 


Pack Animals for Infantry 

IEUT. S. K. HARROD, 30th In- 
fantry, has suggested that a spe- 
cial pack animal be bred for use in In- 
fantry units. It is well known that 
wheeled transportation of any sort can- 
not keep up with Infantry during an 
advance over rough, broken terrain. 
An ideal pack animal, according to 
Lieutenant Harrod, would be a cross- 
breed of the ‘‘Kentucky Mammoth’’ 
jackass and the native Rocky Mountain 
burro. Such animals known as ‘‘ pack- 
jacks’’ are extensively used in certain 
mountainous mining regions. These 
animals are as tractable (when proper- 
ly handled) as dogs. They require lit- 
tle or no hay or grain, being able to 
subsist entirely on grass or shrubbery, 
they are very inexpensive, they are en- 
tirely devoid of nervousness or excit- 
ability, they can carry as heavy a load 
as a mule, and they are easier to pack 
and offer a less vunerable target than 
mules or horses. This matter is being 


studied in the Chief of Infantry’s 


office. 
® 
Infantry Equipment 
ACHINE GUN Cart Harness. 
Lieut. T. N. Stark, 30th In- 


fantry, has designed a set of cart har- 
ness which the Infantry Board consid- 
ers should be tested further because of 
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its several merits. The Infantry Board 
has asked that this set be shipped to 
Fort Benning for test in comparison 
with two modified sets recently manu- 
factured at Jeffersonville Depot. 

Coupling Bar for Communications 
Cart. Capt. Feodor Schmidt, 3d In- 
fantry, has designed a coupling bar for 
connecting the reei to the present im- 
provised communication cart. The new 
bar adds to the efficiency of the carts. 

Machine Gun Ammunition Sling. 
James T. Farmer, formerly a captain 
in the 15th M. G. Battalion, has sub- 
mitted a machine gun ammunition 
sling for consideration. A sample of 
this device has been sent to the In- 
fantry Board to determine whether it 
has advantages over the sling now in 
use. The device is fitted over the back 
and shoulders and by means of hooks, 
machine gun matériel and ammunition 
are more easily carried in the field over 
considerable distance. 

Watches. The Ordnance Depart- 
ment has procured a number of wrist 
and pocket watches and time interval 
recorders of a new design. They have 
been sent to the Infantry Board for a 
six months’ test. 

Caliber .30 Sub-caliber Tubes for 
37-mm. Guns and 6-pounder Tank 
Guns. Two of each of these tubes have 
been sent to the Infantry School and 
three of each will soon be sent to the 
Tank School. At both places the quali- 
fication courses as outlined in T. R. 
420-270, Tank Marksmanship, will be 
fired and standards set for qualifica- 
tion. The purpose of this firing is to 
make the qualifications for tank marks- 
manship equal to the requirements for 
qualification with the rifle. The publi- 
eation of the training regulation on 
the subject is being held pending the 
result of this firing. 


Ammunition for Testing New 37-) »» 
Gun and 75-mm. Infantry Mortar. | \ 
Ordnance Department has shippe' a 
small amount of ammunition to the [n- 
fantry Board to complete the field 
ing tests necessary before submitt ine 
final recommendation upon these ‘wo 
important Infantry weapons 
With the limited funds available i: is 
contemplated to manufacture three 
complete units and equip Headquarters 
Company, 29th Infantry, with them. 
In this way the student body at the 
Infantry School will observe the strides 
made to secure more formidalle 
weapons than the present 37-mm. gun 
and 3-inch trench mortar. A table of 
organization and equipment will be de 
veloped. 


very 


Garand and Thompson Semi-au!o 
Rifles. The Ordnanee Department has 
shipped ammunition to Fort Benning 
in order to conduct extensive field tests 
with the Garand and Thompson semi- 
auto rifles. These weapons have been 
modified in accordance with a previous 
recommendation of the board and the 
results to be obtained will be watched 
with considerable interest. 

Ammunition Allowances. The ten- 
tative draft of A. R. 775-10 in. 
cludes a provision to the effect that 
all allowances will be considered to 
apply strictly to individuals, weapons 
and organizations as authorized by 
regulations and the savings mace 
in the allowance by an _ individual 
weapon or prescribed organization wi!! 
not be applied to another individual, 
weapon or organization. No individual 
or organization is permitted to fire 4 
greater number of rounds of ammun- 
tion than the allowances authorized {vor 
that individual or organization. 1!\'s 


provision was made for the purpose «! 
saving ammunition. 
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Editorial | 





Air Service Discussion 

HE President’s board which in- 
vestigated the allegations made 
the 
\rmy’s and the Navy’s air serv- 





against administration of 
es, and the general problem of ai 
the 


d a very sound and comprehensive 


e in national defense, pro- 
rt which should put the quietus on 

ud and long speakers who are at- 
‘ting to remove military air service 
control of the Army the 

N The small group of Army and 


and 


Navy officers who would reorganize the 
tire system of our national defense 
ziving a disproportionate evaluation to 
own specialty, the air service, are 
osed by the great majority of the 
sonnel of the Army and the Navy 
that the and 
rinciples in the employment of the 


believe doctrines 
service now in operation are as a 
The ap- 
rently self-appointed spokesman for 


ole sensible and practical. 


nge in the present defense organi- 

on with respect to the air service 
: ered some seathing denunciations 
: nst the integrity, the patriotism 
the honor of the officials of our 
v and Navy, which were taken and 
least to the public by certain of 


jae as 









A Happy New Vear 


the American press because of the sen 
and be 
cause of the strain of the ‘‘bolshevik’’ 


sational news value afforded 
that permeates some of our citizenry, 
making popular anything that opposes 
constituted authority. The subsequent 
acrimonious discussion which has been 
purposely distorted by a large number 
of papers has created an erroneous 
picture in the minds of many people of 
the country as to the relative merits of 
the two schools of thought. Sensational! 
half-truths 


were featured, while the real facts and 


opinions based only on 


logic were suppressed. The Army and 
Navy have suffered temporary losses 
in the publie opinion, but the truth 
will out eventually, and the report of 
the Morrow Board and the complete 
testimony of the Mitchell trial have 
done much to correct the false impres 
sions. 

The report of the Morrow Board is 
summarized by the Manchester Union 
in an editorial, stating that the find- 
ings ‘‘constitute an invaluable 
that high officials, 
with the grave responsibility. of na 


reas- 
surance charged 
tional defense, are competent, consci 


entious, and worthy of confi- 


public 
dence. They dispose of the ridiculous 
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charge that jealousy of the air service 
by officers of other branches is _per- 
mitted to impair the effectiveness of 
our air defenses, that the officers of the 
air service are unfairly discriminated 
against, that the aviation branch of de- 
fense has been permitted, deliberately, 
to fall into a bad state of repair, and 
that air officers are forced to fly in 
‘flaming coffins’. The report also cor- 
reets the untrue statements made of 
our defenselessness against enemy at- 
tack through the air, declares that 
progress in air navigation in this coun- 
try equals that made anywhere else, 
and that in proportion to the balance 
of our defense organization, the avia- 
tion branch is on a plane of equality. 
It makes one common sense report, not 
untouched with humor, to the silly talk 
that the next war will be fought and 
won in the air, in the following lan- 
guage: ‘The arrival of new weapons 
operating in an element hitherto un- 
available to mankind will not necessar- 
ily change the ultimate character of 
war. The next war may well start in 
the air, but, in all probability will 
wind up, as the last war did, in the 
mud.’ ”’ 


® 
We Need a Song 


HE Inrantry JourNAL has de- 

cided to continue its efforts to 
procure a suitable song for the 
Infantry service, and on another page 
of this issue is the announcement of a 
contest with a large cash prize as an 
inducement to song writers. Contrary 
to the previous contest, the present ef- 
fort is open to all comers. 

What the Infantry needs is a smash- 
ing march, with a swing and lilt that 
will express the fighting spirit of the 
Infantry; it must be something that 
any man can sing or shout. We will 





have that kind of a song or non: at 
all. We know it is in somebody’s .ys. 
tem, 
® 
The Moroccan Situation 







N this number of the INFAN;ry 

JOURNAL are presented two ar- 
EGA] ticles on the conduct of the 
French wars of pacification in Mo- 
rocco, which have been prepared by 
officers who are well informed on the 
subject. It is interesting to review 
the situation during the lull in the 
major operations. 

Both of the reviews of the situation 
contain statements to the effect that 
peace negotiations with Abd el-Krim 
are highly probable during the winter 
because he ought to realize that the 
odds are too great against him for con- 
tinuance of the struggle, and further 
that he will be able to obtain better 
terms now than in the future if Spain 
and France are forced into another 
campaign. The new resident general 
of French Moroeco, M. Steeg, who re- 
placed Marshal Lyautey in November, 
1925, stated in an interview on Decem- 
ber 12 that ‘‘peace is not yet certain, 
but its chances have singularly im- 
proved during the past few weeks.”’ 

The Infantryman is especially inter- 
ested in this war in Morocco because of 
the methods of combat used by both 
sides of the struggle. Many erroneous 
ideas as to the supplanting of the In- 
fantry by airplanes and heavy artil- 
lery were reported in the daily press 
by correspondents who wrote their 
stories without sufficient, if any, ac- 
tual observation at the front. Military 
observers contradict these fabricated 
yarns and show that the methods are 
only modifications from open warfare 
tactics used in the World War. There 
are special considerations, such as 
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te and terrain, which have caused 

changes, but these do not rele- 
the importance of Infantry to the 
vround, but rather provide for a 
2 F vyeater importance of the foot-soldier. 


UW) 


Congress in Session 
HE 
will have to dispose of a num- 


ber of problems relating to the 
7” national defense. 


Congress now in session 





The air service con- 
troversy will loom up again, as some 
of the adherents of the separate air 
service idea appear to be indisposed to 
of the Morrow 
The housing of the Regular 
another important matter 
which will receive attention. Since the 
bill for disposal of certain real estate 


accept the findings 
Board. 


Army is 


; will provide the necessary funds, the 
prospects seem very good that the way 
will be cleared for getting the Regular 
troops out of disreputable shacks and 
: from under canvas into decent living 





The President has an- 
nounced his support of the bill, and 


the Seeretary of War makes an urgent 


quarters. 





appeal for its passage. 

The recommendations for the ex- 
penditure of funds for the Army made 
by the President through the budget 
will receive due consideration, but as 

4 the final decision on appropriations of 
money rests with Congress there is 
little doubt that a close scrutiny will 
be made of the various items to deter- 
mine whether the sum recommended 
by the budget officer will provide the 
adequate defense that the country 
needs. In paring the estimates made 
by the War Department to meet a cer- 

in specified figure allocated by the 

i\dget, many of the items for the sup- 
rt of the principal features of our 
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national defensé system have been 
slashed, and many below the minimum 
necessary for efficient operation. It is 


expected that the congressional com- 
mittees will continue to permit wit- 
nesses from the War Department not 
only to defend the items of the budget, 
but also to explain what they consider 
the to 
the various parts of the system in ef- 


minimum necessary maintain 


ficient operation. 
I 
Military Training at Colleges 


ERIODICAL assaults are being 
made by pacifist organizations 





Meee On the military training in our 
schools and colleges, with concentration 
of effort on the institutions which re- 
quire their students to take the mili- 
tary courses. In only one instance, 
during the 


year has there been any success by these 


however, present school 
propagandists, and this at the College 
of the City of New York where the 
student body by a referendum voted to 
abolish compulsory military training. 
Fortunately for the school and for the 
students as well, the faculty took no 
cognizance of the of the 
dents, being well aware of the fact that 
the curriculum of an educational in- 


vote stu- 


stitution eannot be controlled by an 
immature youth with half-baked ideas 
inflamed by propagandists of radical 
and unsound doctrines. 

One of the pacifist organizations, 
which has undoubtedly been at the root 
of the agitation at the University of 
Missouri and at the College of the City 
of New York during the present school 
year, put forth for publication in De- 
eember an article denouncing compul- 
sory military training in colleges as 
teaching the young minds the glory of 
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war instead of the virtue of peace. The 
statement had the approbation of some 
of the leading pacifists of America, and 
it received publicity in the daily press 
most likely because the names of one or 
two prominent Congressmen were in 
the list of indorsers. 

In contrast to the theories of these 
destructionists are the ideas of the fac- 
ulties of the Land Grant Colleges which 
are embodied in a report adopted by 
their association in November. These 
educators speak from experience of 
years, and they are familiar with the 
results accomplished for their boys and 
for their colleges by their military de- 
partments. 

The colleges state that they have 
come to depend upon their military de- 
partments for important elements in a 
sound and practical education for 
American citizenship. In making a 
vigorous protest against the reduction 
of appropriations by Congress for the 
maintenance of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units in their colleges 
at their full strength and efficiency, 
their association states that it is un- 
willing to take a backward step in the 
potential protection of the nation for 
whose safety and honor their whole 
effort is directed. 

For more than fifty years these col- 
leges and universities have faithfully 
adhered to their contract with the Gov- 
ernment to include military science 
and tacties as a required element in 
their curricula. They are convinced 
that the educational value of military 
training as now organized and con- 
ducted by the War Department in the 
Land Grant Colleges is such that they 
desire no release from the acts of the 


national Government which founded 
them. 

These patriotic men who compos: thy 
Association of Land Grant Collcves 
state: ‘‘ We desire to make military iy 
struction in these institutions more eff 
cient rather than less so; to make t}y 
advanced courses more attractiv: 
larger numbers; and to relate our ac 
tivities to the plans of defense in suc! 
manner that each branch of the sery 
ice may be provided with its full com- 
plement of Reserve officers. We there. 
fore authorize the executive committe 
of this Association to set forth to the 
officers of the Government and to mem- 
bers of Congress the judgment of the 
institutions here represented that pro- 
vision should be made to keep step in 
the development of R. O. T. C. units at 
the Land Grant Colleges with th: 
growth in numbers at these institutions 
and to maintain such units at full 
strength and in the greatest possible 
efficiency.”’ 

They speak with first-hand evidence 
of the beneficial results to their stu 
dents, who are improving themselves 
physically, morally and mentally by 
clean, wholesome, character training. 
and at the same time doing a patriotic 
service by fitting themselves to defend 
their country’s honor in time of na 
tional emergency. The R. O. T. © 
units have been feeling the pinch o! 
inadequate appropriations by Congress 
in the past, and they make an urgent 
appeal that sufficient funds be allotted 
to permit their military instruction to 
be maintained at a high standard in 


numbers and efficiency. Their counse! 


and recommendations should be heeded! 
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pid Production and Transmission 
\irplane Photos 


. recent test, airplane photographs 
ken at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
placed before General Summerall 
New York City in less than half an 
r after the camera was snapped. 
Heretofore photographs taken from 
»lanes had to be brought back to the 
laboratory, the films taken to the 
rk room, developed, fixed, washed, 
d and printed. The prints must 
be developed, fixed, washed and 
ed before they are ready for inspec- 
interpretation and distribution. 
But now a new process of photog- 
phy has been developed. In less than 
minutes the development and dry- 
of the film is completed, and the 
xluet is more than an ordinary nega- 
e. Looked at 
ositive print 


on the face, it is a 
immediate 

For the 
first print the whole of the second step 


ready for 


tudy and interpretation. 
the ordinary photographic processes 
s done away with. 

Held up to the light, however, the 
m will be seen to be still a negative 
nd if duplicate prints are wanted they 
re made in the usual way, using the 
m as an ordinary negative. 

The apparatus for developing the 
m has been simplified and made com- 
ict enough to fit in the standard Air 
rvice photographie airplane and the 
ctures are taken, developed 
ried during flight. 


and 


Thus for quick photographie service 
e airplane flies out to the objective, 
e photographs are taken and are de- 
oped on the return trip. By the 
ie the plane returns, the pictures are 
dy to be delivered. They are placed 


in a message tube, a light fibre tube 
carrying a clothstreamer, and are 
dropped to the ground, where, since 
the film is a positive by reflected light, 
they are immediately available for ex- 
amination and study. Usually in less 
than ten minutes after the exposure is 
made the picture is being examined on 
the ground. 

The second phase begins after the 
picture has reached the ground. By 
means of special apparatus the photo- 
graph is ‘‘sent by wire’’ or to be more 
exact, electric impulses which may be 
transmitted by wire are so produced 
and controlled that a second picture is 
produced at the receiving end of the 
wire. 

The pictures transmitted are 5 by 7 
inches in size and require for actual 
transmission, apart from the develop- 
ete., of the films, about 


ing, seven 


minutes. 

The actual test consisted in taking a 
photograph of the U. 
Barracks at Fort Leavenworth from a 


S. Disciplinary 


fiving airplane, developing the picture 
while in flight, dropping the finished 
proof and then transmission by wire 
to New York. A reproduction of the 
photo as actually received in New York 
shows the quality of this type of work. 

The value in war of these two proces- 
ses used combination is 
apparent. Commanders will have at 
hand airplane photos showing informa- 
tion of certain features of the terrain 
and to some extent the enemy’s dis- 
positions which would be practically 
up-to-the-minute. 


alone or in 


Higher commanders, in issuing or- 


ders, may send charts or marked maps 


by wire to supplement telegraphic or 


- 
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Reproduction of Airplane Photograph of U. S. 
Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 


form of lapel collar. It .p 
pears that the official sp 
fications for the new uniform 
will not be published witil 
about the middle of January 
In the meantime the Phila- 
delphia Depot has stopped ‘he 
fabrieation of enlisted men’s 
special measurement uniforms 
pending receipt of the new 
specifications. 

It is believed that the new 
design will be such that con- 


an gy my nh version of the standing collar 


telephonic orders. It will even be prac- 
ticable to connect up several headquar- 
ters by wire, and so that each will re- 
ceive identical maps at the same time. 
Also these same headquarters may also 
be linked into the same telephonic cir- 
cult so that one commander may ver- 
bally instruct subordinate commanders 
with practically the same facility as 
though he had these commanders in his 
own headquarters looking at his own 
maps. 


® 


Understood 


Irish Major: Men, we are soon to go 
over the top. I expect great things of ye. 
Will ye fight or will ye run away? 

Chorus: Yes, Sir! 

Major: Yes, what? 

Chorus: We will. 

Major: Very good, then. 

® 
The New Lapel Collar 


HE lapel collar for the service uni- 

form has been approved but the ex- 
act specifications have not as yet been 
drawn up. It is understood that the 
Quartermaster General is studying this 
matter and has asked for the sugges- 
tions of various military tailors in an 
effort to obtain the most satisfactory 


on old uniforms may be made 
without difficulty and at moderate ex- 
pense. 
® 
Well Done 


Captain: Sergeant, a week ago these 
men were raw recruits. What did you 
do to them? 

Sergeant: Roasted them a-plenty, sir. 
—N. Y. Guardsman. 


® 
The Recreation Center Project 


LTHOUGH Doughboy Stadium at 


Fort Benning has been dedicated, 
there still remains much to do in the 


way of financing the project. The 
funds at present available do not per- 


mit of carrying out the plans as orig- 


inally drawn up, but it is hoped that 


the fund will grow so as to permit of 


putting over the proposition as in- 
tended. 


Since publication of the status of the 


fund in the November INFANTRY JouR- 


NAL additional funds have been con- 
tributed, among them being $1,000 for 


a bay from the 20th Infantry, com 
manded by Col. Fred L. Munson. In 
subseribing to the bay, Colonel Munson 
wrote: 


In behalf of the officers and enlisted 
men of the 20th Infantry, it is wit! 
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isure that I take this occasion to 
<e a formal request that a bay in 
Doughboy Stadium be reserved for 
regiment. 
One has only to visit this splendid 
wl, for even a very brief period of 
ie, to become thoroughly imbued 
th the wonderful Infantry spirit that 
revails amongst its entire personnel. 
With this knowledge in mind, I now 
eel certain that both the men and 
women of our regiment will some day 
experience a sensation of mingled joy 
ind pride when accorded the inspiring 
opportunity of viewing the colors of 
Syke’s Regulars flying from the ram- 
parts of Doughboy Stadium. 


STATUS OF THE FUND 


BAYS AND BOXES 


Previously acknowledged 
Pennsylvania State College, R. 


$56,865.27 


0. T. C., box 100.00 
400th Infantry, box 100.00 
113th Infantry, box 100.00 
118th Infantry, box 100.00 
20th Infantry, bay 1,000.00 
345th Infantry, box 100.00 
359th Infantry, box 100.00 
307th Infantry, box 100.00 
155th Infantry, box 100.00 
156th Infantry, box 100.00 
157th Infantry, box 100.00 
Lieut. Brooke W. Leman, box 100.00 
Lieut. W. P. Shepard, box 100.00 
Lieut. Wayne C. Smith, box 100.00 
Mr. Perry Burrus, box 100.00 
Maj. Gen. R. H. Allen, box 100.00 
Maj. C. C. Early 100.00 


Total $59,465.27 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIPS, OFFICERS’ CLUB 
Previously acknowledged $9,490.00 
193 new members now at Fort 
Benning . 1,930.00 


Total $11,420.00 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
Previously acknowledged 
345th Infantry... 
Maj. J. H. Hester 


$3,947.77 
7.00 
10.00 


Col. O. B. Rosenbaum.......... 15.00 
West Va. Univ., R. O. T. C. 25.00 
Gulfport Vil. Academy, R. O. 
ve et ae 10.00 
‘lemson Ci llege, R. O. T. C. 34.41 
25th Infaitry ... 58.00 
ist Infantry ..... 36.00 
1. G. F Baltzell, additional 10.00 


Ground 77 
Maj. Frank P. Purdon $10.00 
Lieut. Col. O. R. Cole 10.00 


Total $4,173.18 
SUMMARY 
Bays and Boxes 

Active memberships 


$59,465.27 


11,420.00 





Contributions 4,173.18 
Total $75,058.45 
D) 
Fire Away 
“B-A-N-G” went the rifles at the 
maneuvers. 


“Qooooo!” screamed the pretty girl, a 
nice, decorous, surprised-like scream. 
She stepped backwards into the arms of 
a young man. 

“Oh,” she said, blushing, “I was fright- 
ened by the rifles, I beg your pardon.” 

“Not at all,” replied the young man, 
“let’s go over and watch the artillery.” 

I 


Suggested Harness Hook 
A HOOK for hanging harness on the 


escort wagon has been devised by 
Lieut. E. J. Bean, 30th Infantry, which 
will solve the problem of disposal of 
harness when in the field. Although 
the hooks will probably not be adopted 
as a part of issue equipment, yet serv- 
ice company blacksmiths can prepare 
The 


photograph on this page shows the con- 


them from materials on hand. 


struction and method of use. 





- a 





Newly Designed Harness Rack 
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Book Reviews 


Firry Years or Sport. By Lieut. Col. 
E. D. Miller, British Army. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. 8vo, 
350 pp., illustrations. Price, $6.00. 


The author is one of Britain’s most 
prominent sportsmen, who will be re- 
membered by many Americans for his 
participation in the international polo 
tournament in 1924. In a vivid style 
he tells of his adventures in sport the 
world over, particularly of horseracing, 
hunting and polo. <A chapter is de- 
voted to polo in America. The book 
makes a genial and entertaining record 
of soldiering, sport and many interest- 
ing people. 





PERSONALITIES AND REMINISCENCES OF 
THE War. By Maj. Gen. Robert Lee 
Bullard, U. 8S. A., Ret. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1925; 8vo, 
347 pp. Price, $5.00. 


General Bullard’s diary was pub- 
lished in the daily press before the ap- 
pearance of the book, and it has been 
commented on widely, creating much 
sensation because of the frankness of 
the author. The distinguished soldier- 
author neither spares feelings nor be- 
grudges praise in telling his story. 

As commander of the First Division, 
then of the Third Corps and finally of 
the Second Army in France, General 
Bullard knows much of the inside of 
the conduct of the American opera- 
tions, as well as the human side of it. 
He was among the 4irst of our officers 
sent to France, he commanded the first 
American division to go into the line, 
and it was his army that was pushing 
on toward Metz when the Armistice 

‘was signed. 
His impressions are of value to the 


general reader as well as to the m ji- 
tary student. 





LEAVES FROM A War Diary. By Mj. 
Gen. Jas. G. Harbord, U. 8S. A., Ret. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and ( 
8vo, 407 pp., illustrations. Prive, 
$5.00. 


Like General Bullard’s diary, the 
Harbord memoirs have been read |y 
millions of Americans in the seria! 
form. A gallant commander and sava- 
cious administrator, handling major 
problems in the American Expedition- 
ary Forces in France, General Ha: 
bord is to be listened to with attention 
on our conduct of the World War. 

The book is a compilation of letters 
sent from Europe to his wife and were 
not intended for publication, and there- 
in lies the intimate touch and atmo- 
sphere that makes for absorbing inter- 
est. Besides the personal element in 
the book, there is the reality of the 
conduct of the operations. 





THe First Worup Fuieut. By Lowe! 
Thomas. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Co; 8vo, 328 pp., illustrations. Price, 
$5.00. 


The story of the world flight as re- 
lated to Lowell Thomas by the six 
Army Air Service officers who circum- 
planed the globe is an authentie ani 
thrilling narrative of one of the world’s 
adventures, an American Odyssey from 
real life more thrilling than the fable: 
Odyssey of Homer. 

The six men who took the giant 
American planes on this superb voya:: 
through the clouds are soldiers and ad- 
venturers—not writers. But they have 
told their story and turned over thei: 
diaries to Lowell Thomas, explorer an:! 
war correspondent, and author 0! 
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vith Lawrenee in Arabia,’’ who was 
‘ed by the War Department as the 
best able to give America the inti- 
te. official account of the flight. An 
eresting story, full of human inter- 


The National Spectator, a new na- 
nal weekly which makes its first ap- 
irance on January 7, will carry in 
issue of January 14 an article en- 
tled ‘‘Infantry Wins all Wars,’’ 
ritten by E. B. Johns. 
e is edited by a former Infantry 
ficer, Mr. Stewart Little. It sells for 
15 cents on the newsstands; $5.00 per 


The maga- 


ir 
These works or any others published 
ay be procured through the Book De- 
partment, U. S. Infantry Association, 
ost paid. 
I) 
Pulling for Him 


Dentist, speaking to patient about to 
ive a tooth extracted: Do you remem- 
er the war’s best song hit? 

Patient: No, what is the title? 

Dentist: The Yanks Are Coming. 


—Exchange. 
@ 


Comment on Article 


y the July number of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL there appeared an article 
entitled ‘‘A Trained Regiment in Com- 
bat’? which deseribed the advance of 
the 28th Infantry toward Sedan. Ex- 
ception is taken to certain statements 
in that article by Brig. Gen. Henry J. 
Reilly, who was with the 42d Division 
at the time of the action described. 
General Reilly, in describing the part 
played: by the 83d Brigade, 42d Di- 
vision, states that the 166th Infantry 
had been in action some time when the 
28th Infantry appeared, and that there 
s no evidence to show that the leading 


elements of the 28th ‘‘advanced be- 
yond the farthest point attained and 
held by elements of the 166th In- 
fantry.’’ 

In concluding his letter he makes the 
following general comments which are 
applicable in many of the controversies 
on the relative success of adjacent 
units: ‘‘It is very easy for anyone to 
make mistakes with respect to the ac- 
tions of others in battle, as everyone 
who has been in action knows. This for 
the reason that necessarily what any 
one man can see is very limited, par- 
ticularly the lower the grade of the 
echelon of command to which he be- 
longs. From platoons to the armies of 
millions of different nationalities, the 
tendency is too often to accuse those 
on the right or left, or both, of not hav- 
ing kept up with the advance. Such 
accusations are generally made on in- 
sufficient evidence and as frequently 
when the facts are examined, are found 
to be untrue.”’ 


Johns 
First Sergeant: John is the most com- 
mon name in the Army. How many 


have you, for instance, in your company? 
Second Sergeant: Three and a half. 
First Sergeant: How’s that? 
Second Sergeant: Old Smith is a demi- 
john. 
i 
Pensions for Widows 
and Children 


RECENT article in one of the 
country’s most widely cireylated 
daily papers stated that the widows of 
present day officers and soldiers dying 
in line of duty or as a result of in- 
juries or illness originating in line of 
duty would not receive any pension. 
The statement was evidently based 
upon the World War Veterans Act, as 
amended and approved June 7, 1924, 
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which stops the payment of compensa- 
tion to widows, orphans and other de- 
pendents by the Veterans Bureau, un- 
less the officer or solider was wounded 
or injured or contracted illness, prior 
to July 2, 1921, which eventually 
caused his death. However, co-inci- 
dent with the passage of the above act 
the pension laws which do not apply 
for World War service and which are 
administered by the Pension Bureau 
again became effective. The following 
is an official synopsis of the law: 


The widow of an officer whose death 
resulted from disability incurred while 
on active duty may be entitled to a 
pension from the date of his death, re- 
gardless of the date of her marriage 
to him or her financial condition. The 
rate of pension ranges from $15 to $30 
per month, depending upon the rank 
of the officer, with $2 per month for 
each of his children under the age of 
sixteen years. 


The pension for widows are as fol- 
lows: 


Per 
month 
Lieutenant Colonel and all offi- 
cers of higher rank... $30.00 
eR EE 25.00 
SIE iscnitetnale hihiescimnthestiiandanaiids 20.00 
First Lieutenant 0... 17.00 
Second Lieutenant and War- 
I a 
All enlisted menu. = 8.00 


Where the widow’s husband served 
during the Spanish-American War, 
Philippine Insurrection or Boxer Re- 
bellion, pensions of $20 per month are 
paid if pension is not claimed under 
the act cited in preceding paragraph. 

The Secretary of the Army Mutual 
Aid Association reports that during 
the past three years the widow of every 
member who has died during that pe- 
riod has been granted either pension 
or compensation with two exceptions, 


and in those cases the officers died 
from disease developed after separa- 
tion from the service and not incident 
thereto. 

The Army Mutual Aid Association 
recommends that all officers report «|! 
illnesses suffered by them to the sur- 
geon and even if on detached service 
or leave that written report of illnesses 
or a statement from civilian physician 
be filed officially. The Pension Bu- 
reau bases all grants of pension upon 
the sick and service records kept by 
the War Department. Statements of 
members of one’s own family are of 
practically no help. 

The Army Mutual further advises 
that all officers should keep a church or 
court copy of marriage certificate and 
birth certificates of minor children for 
possible use by the family to establish 
pension claim and members of the as- 
sociation may file such papers in its 
office for future possible use. 

Of all Government claims which a 
widow makes, the pension claim is most 
trying to handle because of the numer- 
ous formal and technical proofs that 
must be submitted in exact compliance 
with the law and bureau regulations. 
Married officers and enlisted men 
should do everything possible to obvi- 
ate the numerous obstructions and de- 
lays which ean be made to prevent or 
delay the granting of pension claims. 
Members of the Army Mutual Aid As- 
sociation should comply with its re- 
quest for marriage certificates and 
birth certificates of minor or invalid 
children. Those who are not members 


should arrange for the presentation of 
their claims by a good pension attor- 
ney or trust company. 

Many widows who were legally en- 
titled to pensions have never been 
granted claims because they were not 
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nizant of their own rights and had 
friends able to care for their in- 


rests. 
® 
Makes Drivers Mad 


4n acrobat knocked down by a motor 
Holborn last week executed a somer- 
iit and escaped. This is the sort of 
ng that sours our taxi drivers.—Passing 


Show. ® 
New R. O. T. C. Armory 


HE University of Wyoming has, at 
T. cost of $500,000, completed a com- 
bined gymnasium-armory. In addition 
to the regular gymnasium equipment, 
swimming pool, ete., there are military 
storerooms, gun room with racks, class- 
rooms, and offices for the P. M. S. & T. 

Not the least interesting feature of 
this building is the dedication on its 
corner stone which was written by 
President Crane: Health—Strength— 
Courage—National Defense. 

® 
Playing Safe 


A sergeant was checking a colored re- 
cruit’s insurance papers. 

“Have you got a beneficiary?” he in- 
quired. : 

“Nosuhree,” replied the Negro, grin- 
ning proudly. “Yo don’ ketch me wid no 
contretemps goods in mah possessin’, Ah 
done tuhned ever’thing ovah to de qua’- 
tahmastah.”—American Legion Weekly. 


® 
First Infantry Desires Pictures 
HE 1st Infantry desires to secure 
pictures, photographs or drawings 
depicting incidents in the history of 





D 





the regiment, and group photographs 
of the officers of the regiment for as 
many years in the past as possible, ex- 
cept for 1903 which is available. An 
effort is being made to replace a very 
complete collection which was de- 
stroyed by fire at Camp Travis, Texas, 
in 1922. Please communicate with the 
Adjutant, 1st Infantry, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. 
® 
Not If He’s a Good Shot 


“Do you think he will miss me,” sang 
the entertainer in a cracked voice. 

“If he does, he ought never to be trust- 
ed with a gun again,” shouted one of the 
irate audience.—Medley. 


® 
New Paper Enters Field 
pope Second Division Review made 
its initial.appearance on November 
20. Its purposes are expressed in its 
creed, ‘‘to contribute as much as it 
may to life, growth, culture and pro- 
fessional development of the Army as 
a whole, and the Second Division, in 
particular. It desires to assist the 
members of the service to achieve their 
legitimate aspirations, but will not 
knowingly encourage their illusions.’’ 
The editor is Lieut. C. M. Willing- 
ham, Ist Inf., and the associate edi- 
tor is Lieut. J. B. Hess, 20th Inf. 
This weekly newspaper of the Sece- 
ond Division is weleomed by the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL into the field of mili- 
tary publications and it has our best 
wishes. 





Infantry Pistol Team Competition 
HE Service Company, 4th Infan- 
try, Fort George Wright, Wash., 

Ist Lieut. Kameil Maertens, command- 

ing, has just been announced the win- 

ner of the annual Infantry pistol team 
competition conducted by the National 

Rifle Association in 1925. Second 

place was won by Company M, 15th 

Infantry, and third place by Company 

H, 22d Infantry. 

The teams consisted of ten men on 
active duty status who fired the dis- 
mounted course, and the five highest 
seores counted for record. The win- 
ning team and percentages were as fol- 
lows : 


Pvt. Theodore F. Kollmar . 91.66 
Pvt. William H. Waters. 91.30 
Pvt. Peter ©. Castanias...._._ 91.18 
Pvt. Walter O. Latham. _ 89.87 
Set. Charles A. Gillespie 89.28 

Team percentage _ 90.658 


Percentage of Co. M, 15th Inf., was 
90.308, and of Co. H, 22d Inf., 88.784. 
The high individual score was made by 
Corp. Eladio Quinones, Co. D, 42d Inf., 
with 94.52 per cent. This corporal also 
made the high score in 1924, with 92.73 
per cent. 
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A greater interest was shown in the 
1925 competition, 28 organizations com. 
pleting the match as compared to 15 
in 1924. The average per team was 
also raised by 3.68 per cent. In 1924 
five individuals scored more than 9) 
per cent; in 1925 sixteen made a sim- 
ilar record. 

In cases where three or more teams 
were entered from the same regiment. 
the high team was awarded a special 
regimental championship badge in 
bronze. The champions are: Company 
M, 3d Infantry; Service Co., 4th In- 
fantry; Headquarters Co., 5th Infan- 
try; Company M, 15th Infantry ; Com- 
pany H, 25th Infantry, and Compan) 
H, 42d Infantry. 

® 


Football in the Infantry 


HE Infantry’s football teams made 

good records during the 1925 sea- 
son, in number of games won as wel! as 
in the impression of good sportsman- 
ship which they left wherever they ap- 
peared. The Fort Benning team, com- 
posed of Infantrymen for the most 
part, lost the President’s Cup to the 
Marines at Washington on November 
21, yet the West Point 10 to 3 victory 
over Annapolis in New York on the 
28th, was the occasion of hig celebra- 
tion in Army circles. The Infantry’s 
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ty’’ team at the Infantry School 

very successful season, winning 

mes excepting one. In eleven 

; the Infantry piled up 381 points 

eir opponents’ 55, making at least 
touchdowns in every game except- 

the one lost to the Tennessee Doc- 

7 to 0. Teams defeated were: 
Qvlethrope (winners of Southern In- 
legiate A. A. 


‘ as 
( olie 


championship), 
University, Notre Dame Re- 
serves, Stetson, Loyola, Fort MePher- 
. Transylvania, Carson and New- 
n Parris Island Marines and Louisi- 
i Tech. Much of the credit for the 
im’s showing is due Maj. F. W. Mil- 
in, head coach. 
PRESIDENT’S CUP GAME 
‘he Fort Benning team, winners of 
President’s Cup match in 1924, lost 
trophy to the Marines only after a 
hard, clean-eut battle. Lieut. George 
Smythe was the outstanding star for 
the Doughboys, while Lieut. Frank 
ettge was the Leatherneck’s lumin- 


The Infantrymen put up a hard fight 
rainst a better balanced team, and 
Dame Lueck failed to smile on them at 
ments when seores were within their 
isp. The Marines had a more ex- 
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perienced and heavier team which 
played splendid football, and they de- 
served the victory. 

There is no question about the fact 
that if the 
Fort Benning, want to take possession 


Army’s representatives, 
of the cup next year that there must be 
more aid within the Infantry as a 
whole, and more cooperation from other 
branches of the Army. The football 
spirit at Benning was fine this year, 
and it gives promise of more enthusi- 
asm for next season. 
3D INFANTRY 
The Fort 


team had a very hard schedule, which 


Snelling (3d Infantry) 
consisted of nine colleges and univer- 
sity teams which have always had foot- 
Even 
though the Fort Snellingites did not 


ball elevens of very high caliber. 


fare so well in the scoring, they won 


praises and commendation from all 
with whom they came in contact for 
their fight, determination and clean 
sportsmanship. 


thirty-two 


The squad consisted of 
players. The team was 


coached as follows: Head coach, Capt. 


Samuel F. Howard, 3d Inf. ; back field, 
Ist Lieut. F. J. Spettle, 3d Inf.; ends, 
2d Lieut. H. S. Jordan, 3d Inf. 


It is of importance to note that a 





Fort Snelling Football Team, 1925 
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large percentage of R. O. T. C. and 
C. M. T. C. students who assemble in 
the summer camps in Fort Snelling 
eome from the schools with which the 
Snelling athletic teams meet in compe- 
tition. 

FORT MOULTRIE 


The Fort Moultrie (8th Infantry) 
team closed one of the most successful 
gridiron seasons since the regiment re- 
turned from Germany. Of the six 
games played the soldiers lost but one, 
the game with the Parris Island Ma- 
rines, and allowed only one other team 
to cross their goal line, the Fort Sere- 
ven eleven which held them to a 7 to 7 
tie. This score, however, was wiped 
out a week ago when the Savannah 
boys were defeated 7 to 0 on their 
home grounds. 

Corporal Taylor, quarterback, in the 
opinion of Capt. John O. Crose, ath- 
letic officer and business manager, was 
the most consistently valuable man on 
the team, although Corporal Paul led 
in actual yards gained. Lieut. C. A. 
Stevenson, halfback, coach and playing 
manager, played a consistently good 
game, and was the moving spirit in the 
selection, organization and training of 
the eleven. 

The games played during the season 
with scores were as follows: Fort Me- 
Pherson, 14—0; Fort Bragg, 18—0; 
Parris Island Marines, 0—35; Fort 
Sereven (first game), 7—7; Charleston 
Navy Yard Marines, 6—0, and Fort 
Sereven (second game), 7—0. The 
above games include every service team 
of any importance in the Fourth Corps 
Area, except the Infantry School team 
which does not come under the corps, 
and gives the Moultrie team the Army 
championship of the eight States com- 
prising the corps area. 


7TH INFANTRY 

Football is a relatively new sport 
for the 2d Battalion, 7th Infantry, at 
Chilkoot Barracks, Alaska, but ‘he 
Doughboys in the Frozen North have 
taken to the game with great enthusi- 
asm. Under the able instruction of 
Captains Beall and Curry good teams 
were developed last fall. On Novem- 
ber 20, Companies E and F played the 
championship game which was won by 
the former, 6—0. 


3D BATTALION, 20TH INFANTRY 


The Demonstration Battalion at the 
Field Artillery School won five games, 
lost four and tied one, finishing third 
in the Fort Sill League. 


lltH vs. 10TH 


The 11th Infantry’s team defeated 
the 10th Infantry at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison on the 5th of November, 22 to 
0. Capt. H. W. Johnson’s gridders 
of the 11th put up such a high grade 
of football that the 10th’s representa- 
tives had little chance, though fighting 
hard to the last. On Thanksgiving 
Day, however, the 10th held the 11th 
to a scoreless tie at Fort Thomas. 

The athletic competitions between 
these two fine regiments is very keen, 
and no matter in what branch of sport 
they clash there is an intense rivalry 
that always produces hard-fought and 
interesting contests. 


24TH INFANTRY 


The gridders of the 24th Infantry 
had a very successful season, winning 
two games and tying two. Florida A 
and M, Morris Brown, and Clark were 
defeated by large scores and Tuskegee 
and Alabama Normal were tied. 


16TH INFANTRY CHAMPIONS 
The championship of the Second 
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; Area was won by the 16th In- 

try’s team by defeating the 7th 

st Artillery on November 15 by 
e seore of 7 to 0. 


) 


Rifle Practice and Competition 


HE Chief of Infantry is confident 

that excellence in marksmanship 
and the eultivation of competition 
shots can be stimulated by rifle compe- 
tition within regiments. He has issued 
a memorandum to regimental 
manders on the subject on which he 
suggests methods for both .22 and .30 
caliber competitions. 


com- 


29th INFANTRY 


The 29th Infantry held a very :0m- 
plete series of rifle competitions in No- 
vember. Many handsome prizes were 
awarded to the successful teams and 
individuals. Matches were in charge 
of Maj. F. B. Mallon. 


15th INFANTRY 


The 15th Infantry at Tientsin, 
China, met the Marines of the Lega- 
tion Guard at Peking in the second an- 
nual rifle competition at Peking in Sep- 
tember. The Marines were victorious 
by the seore of 7,598 to 7,357. The 
15th Infantry was coached by Capt. F. 
A. Maeon, Jr., who is one of the best 
shots in the Infantry, and the excel- 
lent showing made by the team is 
largely due to his efforts, as most of 
the Infantry team had never fired on a 
competition team. By complying with 
War Department orders that only one 
officer shall be on a team, several ex- 
cellent shots of the regiment were not 
permitted to fire, a handicap that 

ld not be overcome, especially since 

) Such restriction was placed on the 
Marine team. The scores of both teams 
nowed a decided increase over those 


of last year, as the Marines added 971 
and the Infantry 578 points. 

In the pistol competition, however, 
the 15th Infantry were not so seriously 
handicapped and won a splendid vic- 
tory from the Marines. 


10th INFANTRY 
For years the 10th Infantry has been 
seriously handicapped in its training 


by the lack of a target range adjacent 


to its home station. It has had to 
leave its home station early in April 
of each year for the purpose of using 
the range at Camp Knox for the neces- 
sary target practice. This condition 
has been generally unsatisfactory. To 
rectify this state of affairs, the regi- 
mental commander, Col. Dana T. Mer- 
rill, conceived the idea of renovating 
and redeveloping a 10th Infantry tar- 
get range on an old site near the post. 
Operations are now in progress, under 
the supervision of Capt. Osear Kain, 
for remodeling and rebuilding the 
range so as to make it at once more 
convenient for firing and absolutely 
safe for all occupants of surrounding 
farms and villages. Further, by con- 
ference with the authorities of Camp- 
bell County, Ky., arrangements have 
been made for the construction of a 
new and serviceable roadway from the 
main highway to the range. This new 
range will obviate the necessity for 
taking the regiment away for target 
practice ; provide shooting facilities for 
National Guard and Organized Reserve 
units and civilian rifle clubs of the vi- 
cinity; and make possible the holding 
of the C. M. T. camp at Fort Thomas 
instead of Camp Knox, as previously. 
The construction is at present going 
forward very satisfactorily by means 
of troop labor; and every effort is be- 
ing put forth to make it the success 
which it promises to be. 
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24th INFANTRY 

The 24th Infantry at Fort Benning 
held a rifle competition within the regi- 
In the 1925 tar- 
get season, the two high companies 
with the rifle were: First, Headquar- 
ters, with 100 per cent; average score, 
269.4; 1st Lieut. G. S. Deaderick, com- 
manding. 


ment in December. 


Second, Service, with 92.6 
per cent; average score, 274.1; Capts. 
R. Q. Whitten and J. L. Pierce. With 
the machine gun, companies H and D, 
commanded respectively by Capt. A. 
L. Hamblen and Ist Lieut. R. C. San- 


ders, scored 100 per cent. Nine com- 
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panies qualified 100 per cent wit! 
pistol. 

The general scheme followed i: 
struction with all weapons was t 


lect an officer of special qualificat 
to supervise the instruction of all 
panies, but in no way to relieve org 
zation commanders of their resp 
bilities. 
29TH INFANTRY 

Prizes for excellence in marksn 
ship were presented to members o! 
29th Infantry at a regimental re) 
held at Fort Benning on December |: 
The reviewing officer on this occa 





Trophy Winners in Company G, 3d Infantry 


Company G, 3d Infantry was the only company in the regiment to qualify 100 p« 
cent with the rifle last season. As emblematical of the regimental championshi; 
the Fennesy trophy goes to the company for the fourth time out of the twelve yea: 
it has been in the regiment. Capt. Stuart G. Wilder, the company commander, at 
the left of the picture holds the trophy. The Wilder cup for high score in tl 
company is being held by this year’s winner, Sgt. Joseph Siller, who tied wit 
Captain Wilder for the high score of 318. Pvt. Charlie Banks holds the Dudley cu; 
for which men who have never qualified previously may compete. He won it wit 
the excellent score of 314. The Company G bolo for low score was awarded Pvt 
Clyde Carpenter, whose score was 18 points above marksman. The company als 
qualified 100 per cent with the pistol and only one man failed to qualify with th: 
automatic rifle 
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- the regimental commander, Col. 
mes B. and the officer in 
rge of troops was Lieut. Col. A. L. 


Gowen, 
eleton. Winners of prizes were: 
mmanding officers of Companies C 

D, representing the organizations 
ch excelled in rifle 
1 marksmanship respectively: Sgt. 
orge E. Friend, Pvt. Little D. Ed- 
ds, Pvt. Ist Cl. Marion W. Knight, 
Bennie L. 


and machine 


rps. Harry J. Jordan, 
in, Henry Green, Pvt. Napoleon 
ndone, Set. Edgar C. Davis and 
rps. Lawrence A. Beck, Andrew H. 


cholson, and Leslie G. Sharp. 
6TH INFANTRY 
lhe regimental cups for the high- 
average target scores made by 
mpanies of the 6th Infantry were 
varded on the occasion of the organi- 


tion day e elebrated recently. 


\wards were: Company F, highest 
erage; Company C, slow fire; Com- 
ny F, rapid fire; Company M, ma- 


ine gun; Company D, pistol; Com- 
iny I, automatie rifle; Company G, 
ombat squad. Company G won the 
iyonet championship. 
® 
Training 
NFANTRY in the 


midst of their garrison training pe- 


commands are 


ods. Schools for officers and soldiers 
re in full operation. 


IN THE SECOND DIVISION 


The Second Division, commanded by 
brig. Gen. Paul B. Malone, began its 
inter training schedule with an ad- 
general 


lress by the commanding 


vhich was prefaced by these remarks: 


Never before, in the history of the 
Second Division, either in peace or in 
war, have we started our training sea- 

n in such an auspicious manner. The 


service schools have sent us officers who 
are better equipped to lead our troops 
than ever before in our history. With 
superior officer material I expect su- 
perior results. 


General Malone’s talk dealt in the 
main with the training program for 
He remarked that 
during the summer it had been impos- 


the ensuing season. 


sible to operate with any degree of 
because of the scattered 
The train- 


coordination 
condition of the command. 
ing during that period was of neces- 
sity of the individual variety. 
Reconcentrating again on October 15 
for the first time since last spring, the 
division adopted the organization 
training, and settled into he steady 
stride of whipping the division back 
into the excellent degree of attainment 
which marked its showing last spring. 
Tests will be held in every phase of 
_ training and the winners will be suit- 
ably rewarded. The name of the win- 
ning company in the company tests 
will be forwarded to the War Depart- 
ment. Names of the winning sergeants 
will be transmitted to the War Depart- 
with urgent 
that they be immediately commissioned 


ment recommendations 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps without 
any further examinations. 

The communications phase of train- 
ing will be stressed and brought to a 
high degree of perfection. 


IN THE 10TH INFANTRY 


Following the return of First and 
Second Battalions of the 10th Infantry 
from the summer encampment at Camp 
Knox to their station at 
Fort Thomas, Ky., the regiment rapid- 
ly freed itself from the dust and grime 
of the hike and whipped itself from a 


field soldier status into a snappy, spick 


permanent 


and span garrison outfit. 
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In addition to the work of construct- 
ing a new target range after the re- 
turn to the home station, the regiment 
assumed the réle of training unit for 
two Organized Reserve regiments, the 
329th Infantry (Ohio) and the 398th 
Infantry (Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia). With these, as with the C. M. 
T. C., an effective system of training 
was put into effect. The Reserve regi- 
ment in each case set up its own head- 
quarters with its own commander and 
staff. Thus the Reserve officers con- 
fronted and solved in a practical man- 
ner the problems of command and ad- 
ministration. The personnel and ma- 
terial for training purposes, as well as 
many of the instructors, were furnish- 
ed by the 10th Infantry. The system 
was productive of excellent results; 
and a fine feeling of cordiality and mu- 
tual respect was engendered between 
the Regulars and the Reservists. The 
success of the training period was due 
in a very considerable measure to the 
efficiency, foresight, and tact of Lieut. 
Col. L. D. Gasser, the regimental and 
post executive officer. In a report to 
the corps area commander, Col. W. H. 
Waldron, chief of staff, 100th Division, 
made the following statement: ‘‘If I 
were called upon to rate the officers 
and men of the 10th Infantry on their 
performance during the period of 
training, I should give them a rating 
of superior.’’ 

The 10th Infantry maintains a high 
order of enthusiasm within its organi- 
zation. Some of this is due to the 
competitions that are held periodically. 
Last fall awards were made as a re- 
sult of thorough tactical and adminis- 
trative inspections. The best all- 


around company in the regiment was 
Headquarters Company, commanded 
by Capt. Paul W. Beebe, with Ist 
Lieut. P. E. Tripp as second in com- 


mand, and Winfield Eberhart as first 
sergeant. It was also designated as 
the best trained mounted company in 
the regiment. This company has been 
one of the most consistent in winning 
trophies and awards. Company A was 
designated as the best trained rifle 
company in the regiment. 


® 


Demonstrations and Reviews 

NFANTRY regiments are called on 

from time to time for demonstra- 
tions of units in field problems and 
for reviews on important occasions. 
It has become a custom of honoring 
retiring Infantry soldiers by permit- 
ting them to review their organiza- 
tion. Among those so honored recent- 
ly were: 

Mr. Sgt. Edwin D. Young and 1st 
Sgt. Charles Monahan, by the 11th In- 
fantry. 

Set. John J. Barrett, by the 7th In- 
fantry. 

Mr. Sgt. David R. Myers, by the 
26th Infantry. 

Mr. Sgt. Albert L. Boiselair, by the 
29th Infantry. 

Mr. Sgt. Andrew Lindstrom, by the 
5th Infantry. 

Mr. Sgt. John J. Rudloff, by 29th 
Infantry. 

Mr. Sgt. Carl H. Unsalt, 1st Inf. ; 
Mr. Set. W. A. Gainder, D. E. M. L., 
and Mr. Sgt. John F. Donovan, D. E. 
M. L. 


6TH INFANTRY 


In November the 6th Infantry was 
honored by a visit of the Secretary of 
War, and the regiment also partici- 
pated in a parade given in the Sec- 
retary’s honor in St. Louis. Mr. 
Davis in a letter to Col. D. L. Stone, 
paid a_high tribute to the splendid 
appearance made by the regiment. 
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Camp of the 25th Infantry at Canille School House, on the Road to Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz., for the Maneuvers With the 10th Cavalry 


34TH 

A demonstration by the 34th Infan- 
try was held on December 7 at Fort 
Va., for the benefit of the 
field officers’ class of the Coast Artil- 


lery School. 


INFANTRY 


Monroe, 


An attack problem was 
executed by a war-strength rifle com- 
pany, machine gun and howitzer pla- 
toons firing ball ammunition, and regi- 
mental and battalion command posts 
functioned with all means of commu- 
nication in operation. An inspection 
battalion combat train preceded 
the attack problem. 


® 


Joint Maneuvers, 25th Infantry— 
10th Cavalry 


ARRYING out the War Depart- 
ment’s policy of 


of a 


concentrating 
troops of different commands for man- 
euvers wherever possible, the 25th In- 
fantry marched from its stations at 
Nogales and Douglas, on October 1, to 
ort Huachuea, Arizona, to partici- 
ate in maneuvers with the 10th Cav- 


ry at that post. The march was 


made under very pleasant conditions, 
and, except for one or two extremely 
hot days, the weather was ideal. 
Maneuvers commenced on the morn- 
ing of the 7th, and continued until 
the afternoon of the 13th. The first 
problem, a continuous one, lasted for 
three days, and involved a march, out- 
post for the night, escort to a convoy, 
attack and defense of deployed posi- 
tions, advance, rear and flank guard 
The 25th Infantry represented 
the blue foree and the 10th Cavalry, 
the red force. The maneuvers for the 
10th, 12th and 13th of October, were 
not continuous, but were worked out 


action. 


by both regiments operating from their 
respective camps each day. 

The corps area commander’s train- 
ing and tactical inspection took place 
on October 15 to 17. 
spection for the 10th Cavalry was held 


The training in- 


at the post on the morning of the 15th, 
and for the Infantry at the target 
range camp on of the 
same day. The 25th 
Infantry for the corps area commander 


the afternoon 
review by the 
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was a splendid spectacle, and elicited 
from him the following remarks : ‘‘ This 
regiment has just given the best Infan- 
try review I have ever seen outside of 
West Point. It is the best uniformed 
regiment I have ever seen in the 
United States Army.’’ 

The tactical inspection was in the na- 
ture of a two-days’ continuous maneu- 
ver, and both regiments bivouacked in 
the field for the night of October 16- 
17. The comments made by Major 
General Hinds at the critique on the 
day following the maneuvers were very 
favorable indeed, and both regiments 
were well repaid for the hard work in- 
cident to the maneuvers. 

The maneuvers were unquestionably 
of great benefit to both regiments, and 
one was able to appreciate better the 
powers and limitations of the other. 
The wonderful spirit of comradeship 
and sportsmanship of both regiments is 
fully attested in the letter from Col. 
J. C. Rhea, 10th Cavalry, command- 
ing officer of the joint maneuver camp, 
to the commanding officer, 25th Infan- 
try, at the conclusion of the maneu- 
vers. Colonel Rhea said in his letter: 

I wish to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to express with pleasure my ap- 
preciation of the splendid spirit dis- 
played by both officers and men of the 
Twenty-fifth Infantry during the pe- 
riod of the recent maneuvers. 

The excellent discipline and sports- 
manlike conduct of the regiment as a 
whole was particularly noticeable and 
is indicative of a degree of training, a 
sense of fair play, and such esprit de 
corps as is seldom obtained by a unit 
as large as a regiment. 

I trust that the pleasant association 
of the two regiments during the period 
of the maneuvers and the Corps Area 
Commanders Tactical Inspection will 
result. in bringing the personnel of the 
regiments into even closer happy per- 
sonal relations in the future. 


The 25th Infantry left Fort H 
chuca for its respective stations .y 
Sunday, October 18, arriving at th. ir 
home stations three days later. 

The maneuvers and the traming 4)\( 
tactical inspection were successful in 
every respect, and the commendat,:, 
remarks made by the corps area eo) 
mander and members of his staff on 1\\c 
training of the regiment reflected 
great credit upon all concerned in the 
attainment of such splendid results 


® 


Religious Activity 


HE religious side of the Regular 

Army life receives much attention 
but little publicity. The chaplains, 
with the support of their commanding 
officers, keep working for the spiritua! 
and moral welfare of the troops. 

Not so long ago the 15th Infantry 
at Tientsin, China, dedicated the new 
chapel for the troops in the Far East 
Heretofore, services had been held in 
the recreation hall of service club, but 
now they have a splendidly appointed 
chapel. It is a great credit to the 
spirit of the regiment, for the work 
has been done without the help of a 
penny of Government funds. Every- 
thing from pews to altar, stained win- 
dows to decorations, was provided b) 
the liberality of the garrison and civi- 
lian friends. The dedieatory exercises 
on October 18 were a memorable event 
in the life of the garrison. 

Religious services were held at al! 
Infantry posts on Thanksgiving Day. 
A military mass was heid at the In- 
fantry School in the presence of near!) 


two thousand officers, soldiers and their 


families. Right Reverend W. J 


Hafey, Bishop of Raleigh, N. C., pre- 
sided. A feature of the mass was tlic 
rendition of the music, written b) 
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George L. King, who directed the 

The military mass was inaugu- 

at the Infantry School five years 

and interest in it has increased 

vear. 

Camp Gaillard, C. Z., the home 

e 42d Infantry, a large military 

s was held, at which a large assem- 

neluding many prominent persons 

Canal Zone were present. Prior 

e religious services the 42d Infan- 

passed in review before the Presi- 

t of Panama, Sr. Chiari, and other 

tinguished guests of the regiment. 

[here were many other interesting fea- 

es in the program of the day, one 

to be remembered in the annals 
the regiment. 


® 


Infantry Horsemanship 

(LO and horse shows in the Infan- 
P try units have been receiving their 
share of attention during the past few 
nths. The 10th Infantry has solved 
problem of mounts to a large ex- 

nt by the purchase of mounts by all 
unted officers. The regiment has 
een under the handicap of building 
an almost wholly new team. Three 
the stars of last year’s team, Capt. 

H. K. Coulter, Lieut. C. R. Farm- 
and Lieut. T. B. Manuel, are no 
nger with the regiment. The new 
im, however, is coming to the front 
ipidly. This team, consisting of Maj. 


J. C. Freneh, Capts. R. O. Baldwin, 


nd M. E. Halloran and Lieuts. J. J. 
Yeats, A. P. Fox, and L. F. Wells, Jr., 
ent to Charleston, W. Va., during 
e recent local celebrations in that 
and played a series of exhibition 
mes with the Fort Benjamin Harri- 
n team. The excellent reception and 
eatment which were accorded the offi- 
rs by the civilians of the community 
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Poloists in the 10th Infantry 


Left to right: Front reow—Captain Hal- 

loran, 1st Lieutenant Fox, 1st Lieuten- 

ant Yeats, Captain Byerly; rear row— 

Captain Baldwin, 2d Lieutenant Wells, 
2d Lieutenant Howard 


are indicative of the creditable manner 
in which they represented both the 
sport and the service. A very inter- 
esting and active indoor polo schedule 
has been arranged for this winter in 
connection with the Cincinnati Riding 
Club. 
8TH INFANTRY 

The 8th Infantry entered several 
horses in the annual horse show at the 
Georgia State Fair, held at Savannah, 
Ga., October 26 and 27. One of the 
horses, ‘‘Moonlight,’’ ridden by Ser- 
geant Collins, Service Company, won 
two second prizes, taking the red rib- 
bon and forty dollars in the hunters’ 


and jumpers’ class (three and one-half 
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foot jump) and also red ribbon and 
forty dollars in the hunters’ class 
(four and one-half foot jump). Ser- 
geant Collins also won third place in 
the polo pony class on Lieut. James P. 
Hill’s horse, ‘‘Sis.’’ 

The 8th Infantry has every reason 
to be proud of its record in this horse 
show, as these horses were in competi- 
tion with the best and highest priced 
horses in the Southeast. 


7TH INFANTRY 

The recent night horse show in con- 
nection with the annual Pacific Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition at Port- 
land, Ore., was In many ways a tri- 
umph for the 7th Infantry, stationed 
at Vancouver Barracks, Wash. The 
horse show is perhaps the most out- 
standing event of its kind held west 
of Chicago, and annually draws the 
finest mounts from the Pacifie States 
and Canada. Many mounts were en- 
tered this year from the Middle West 
as well. Officers and ladies of the regi- 
ment entered several mounts under the 
7th Infantry colors this year, compet- 
ing against horses valued at many 
thousands of dollars. Results were 
more than gratifying. 

Competing against decorators from 
Portland and surrounding cities, the 
ladies of the regiment won second 
prize for the most artistically and 
beautifully decorated stall. Mrs. A. P. 
Kitson, riding ‘‘Bambino,’’ owned by 
her husband, won fourth place in the 
ladies three-gaited saddle horse class. 
This is considered one of the hardest 
ribbons won by the regiment, as Mrs. 
Kitson was competing against famous 
riders and horses which are the best in 
the country. 

In the polo pony teams class, the 
regiment took first and third places. 


The winning string consisted of ‘‘ | wj- 
light,’’ Capt. K. B. Wise up; ‘‘S» cet 


Patootie,’’ Capt. T. <A. Harris: 
**Reno,’’ Lieutenant Strickland. T) ird 
place was won by ‘‘Monte,’’ ‘(rey 


Girl,’’ and ‘‘Duee,’’ with the s:me 
riders up. In addition to the ribbons 
for winning teams, the 7th Infantry 
polo team won from the Portland H int 
Club in the several games of polo 
played during the exposition. 

One of the most spectacular events 
was the Grafton broad jump. Chap- 
lain Orville I. Clampitt, riding ‘‘Red- 
head,’’ was barely nosed out of first 
place in this event, but won second 
place very handily. First Sgt. Leon 
G. Thompson, riding the horse that he 
has personally trained, ‘‘ Nigger,’’ took 
fourth place in the broad jump, win- 
ning the pink ribbon. 

One of the most interesting events 
was the Olds Wortman and King $1, 
000.00 stake. In this event Captain 
Harris took first place, riding ‘‘Sweet 
Patootie,’’ and fourth place, riding 
**Grey Girl.’’ Captain Wise took fifth 
place on ‘‘Twilight.’’ 

In view of the excellent showing 
made at the horse show, the regimental 
commander, Col. Frank J. Morrow, is- 
sued a memorandum complimenting 
the officers and ladies who brought 
these honors to the Seventh. 

The 7th Infantry has supported and 
played polo for several years, and the 
regimental teams have made excellent 
records in the past. For nearly two 
years, however, interest in the game 
has waned to certain extent, and a 
move is now on foot to reestablish the 
game in the regiment. The plans in- 


elude the bringing of the Pacific inter- 
national polo tournament to Vancouver 
Barracks in the spring of 1926. A 
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lar tournament at Vancouver Bar- 
-; two years ago occasioned much 
ment in the sporting world. 
(he 7th Infantry is especially well 
\ipped to play polo now, as the 
vunts of the regiment are in better 
ndition than they have been for a 
g time. 
25TH INFANTRY 
The 25th Infantry polo club has 
received ten horses for use as mounts 
in addition to the horses now in the 
regiment. These animals were loaned 
the elub by Mr. Saxon, a ranch owner 
near Camp S. D. Little, Ariz. Col. 
A. J. Dougherty is president of the 
newly organized polo club. 


15TH INFANTRY 
The 15th Infantry held its first horse 
show and gymkhana on October 30, and 
it was a marked success. Maj. D. H. 
MeCunniff was chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. The show is really a 
‘‘Chinese Pony Show’’ and the first of 
its kind to be held in our service. The 
Chinese mounts are courageous little 
beasts and it takes good horsemen to 
ride them. 
30TH INFANTRY 


The 30th Infantry horse show, held 
at the St. Francis Riding Club in San 
Franeiseo on November 27-28, was as 
usual a big success. Local society al- 
ways takes much interest in the 30th’s 
horse shows, and this year’s event was 
especially colorful. Many of the 
trophies were donated by the city’s 
business concerns. 


® 


Organization Day 
HE 4th Infantry’s Organization 
Day falls on November 7, in recog- 
ition of the regiment’s part in the 


Battle of Tippecanoe. For the celebra- 
tion of the 114th anniversary, the 3d 
Battalion of the regiment at Fort Law- 
ton, Wash., provided an 
program. 


elaborate 


During the forenoon a field meet 
was held, in which Company I was 
the victor, with Companies K, M and L 
in that order. For this meet nine 
beautiful cups were donated by friends 
of the organization in Seattle. 

Following the field meet a bountiful 
lunch was served the guests. Imme- 
diately after lunch visitors and the 
personnel of the post assembled about 
the bandstand and enjoyed talks by 
Brig. Gen. Robert Alexander, who 
forty years ago was a private in Com- 
pany G and is today the 3d Division’s 
commander; Lieut. Col. H. G. Davids, 
the post commander, and Chaplain E. 
Burling. Many members of the organi- 
zation heard things about the Fourth 
that were new to them and it is be- 
lieved everyone was just a bit prouder, 
after hearing these talks, in being a 
member of an organization with such 
an enviable record. 

At 2.30 p. m., the 3d Battalion’s 
football team met the 10th Field Ar- 
tillery team and after a very hard but 
interesting game was defeated with a 
score of 13 to 6. 

General Alexander reviewed the 
troops, which were accompanied by the 
bands of the 10th Field Artillery and 
the 116th Medical Regiment, N. G. 

In the evening the officers and ladies 
and invited guests enjoyed a dance at 
the officers’ club, and a dance for the 
enlisted personnel and their guests was 
given at the post gymnasium. 

A souvenir of the occasion was a 
handsome program containing an out- 
line of the famous Fourth’s history. 
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24TH INFANTRY 


The 24th Infantry celebrated its or- 
ganization day on November 2 by a 
gathering in the regimental theater at 
Fort Benning, at which addresses were 
made by Col. Wait C. Johnson, the 
commanding officer, and by several 
others including the three oldest sol- 
diers, Sergeant Venters, lst Sergeant 
Johnson and Sergeant Allen. The lat- 
ter has been a member of Company A, 
24th Infantry, since 1903. Following 
the gathering at the theater an inter- 
esting field meet was held. 


11TH INFANTRY 


On the seventh anniversary of the 
crossing of the Meuse River, November 
5, the 11th Infantry celebrated its or- 
ganization day at Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Ind. The celebration began at 
9.00 a. m., when the units of the regi- 
ment were formed on their respective 
parades, and as the first sergeants 
ealled the rolls, the oldest soldier in 
each company in point of service an- 
swered to the names of men who had 
made the supreme sacrifice while wear- 
ing the regimental uniform in bygone 
days, in the old custom of Napoleon’s 
armies, ‘‘Died on the field of honor.’’ 

The regiment was assembled, and fol- 
lowing the invoeation, Lieut. J. J. 
Baker, acting adjutant, explained the 
symbolism of the regimental coat-of- 
arms and the battle streamers carried 
on the regimental colors. The names of 
the men now present who were decorat- 
ed for gallantry in action were also 
read. Maj. S. B. Philpot read a brief 
history of the regiment, followed by 
presentation of trophies. Brig. Gen. 
Dwight E. Aultman, an _ honorary 
member of the regiment, made the 
principal address, followed by a brief 


talk by the commanding officer, (‘9 
G. D. Freeman. 

One of the interesting talks a: the 
exercises was made by Capt. HW. 
Robinson, regimental athletie of cer 
Captain Robinson summarized _ the 
prowess of the organization in sp. rts, 
asserting that an enviable record had 
been made in all forms of athletics. 
The Fifth Corps Area track and tield 
meet held at Camp Knox, June 13. was 
won by the regiment. A team on |) uly 
4 participated in the Indianapolis po- 
lice and firemen’s field and track meet, 
held at the Indiana State fair grounds, 
and won first, second, third and fourth 
places in all events except the hammer 
throw. Soldiers of the 11th Infantry 
entered and won places in the Indiana- 
Kentucky Amateur Union track and 
field meet on July 18, held at the Indi- 
ana State fair grounds. Athletes from 
Butler College won the meet. The 11th 
Infantry team won second place with a 
total of 42 points. The regimental 
baseball team won the Fifth Corps 
Area championship while at Camp 
Knox, losing only one league game, 
that to the 10th Infantry. The total 
number of games played, 51; total 
games won, 39; total games lost, 12 
In the regimental baseball league eac! 
company in the regiment entered a 
team, and Company F won the cham- 
pionship. In marksmanship, a review 
of the year shows that the regiment 
raised the average rifle qualification by 
more than 5 per cent. The 11th’s sma!! 
bore rifle team won the national in- 
door match this year, and Company ( 
won the national company match. 


® 
Some Active Service 


HE 14th Infantry, commanded by 
Col. C. R. Howland, was designated 
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tober 12 for duty in connection 
the police of the City of Panama 
division commander, Maj. Gen. 

|. Martin. 
ting had been prevalent in the 
| city of the Republic of Panama 
some time owing to a so-called 
of tenants. General Lassiter, 
manding the Panama Department, 
requested by the Governor of 
Panama to aid in restoring order, un- 
the provisions of the Panama 

( il treaty. 

As usual in eases of riots, the mere 
presence Of Regular troops soon re- 
stored the status quo, and by the 15th 

ne battalion of the Infantry was with- 

drawn and on October 23 the remain- 
ing 14th Infantrymen returned to their 
ne station at Fort Davis. 

The exeellent deportment and effi- 
ciency in meeting the situation by Col- 
onel Howland’s regiment in this emer- 
gency was the subject of wide commen- 


lot 


ion by the Panamanians. 
® 
Troops in China Lauded 


OLLOWING the inspection of the 

15th Infantry in China last fall by 
Maj. Gen. Eli A. Helmick, Inspector 
General of the Army, a very compli- 
mentary letter was transmitted by him 
to Col. W. K, Naylor through the com- 
manding general of the American 
Forees in China, Gen. W. D. Connor. 
(:eneral Helmick said: 


| was most pleased with results of 
the inspeetion. I have not seen any- 
ere a finer looking body of Ameri- 
n soldiers than those in the 15th In- 
utry in China. Their uniform was 
cellent and the exercises of the in- 
ection indieated a high standard of 
ining on the part of the officers of 
regiment. 
| was very favorably impressed with 
officer personnel. All seemed to 


display an intense interest in their 
work and this accounts for the high 
standard of training of the men. They 
are deserving of especial credit in my 
opinion for the interest they have 
taken in the study of the Chinese lan- 
guage and my visit to the Chinese 
classroom impressed me with the excel- 
lent progress being made by the offi- 
cers taking instruction. It is an indi- 
cation of the high character of the offi- 
cers generally, that they are willing to 
spend time outside their regular duties 
to study and make themselves familiar 
with the Chinese language. 

I have heard nowhere any signs of 
anything but the best of relations be- 
tween the command and the civil popu- 
lation,—and I was very much pleased 
with the favorable statements made by 
Mr. MacMurray, our American minis- 
ter in Peking, with regard to the in- 
fluence of the men of your command. 
He was most favorable in his state- 
ments to me. 


‘ 


(-) 


Reenlistments in 25th Infantry 
HE 25th Infantry (colored troops ) 
holds one of the high if not the best 

records for reenlistments in the Army. 
During the twelve-month period end- 
ing in November, of 304 men dis- 
charged 252 reenlisted immediately for 
the same unit. Enlistment for the 
regiment has been discontinued by the 
War Department for the present. 
The record is one of which the 25th 
can well be proud. It speaks well for 
the satisfaction and contentment exist- 
ing in the regiment. 
® 
The Tank School 


HE Tank School at Camp Meade, 
under the direction of its new com- 
mandant, Col. Claude F. Miller, is 
nearing the completion of its first half 
school year. The officers’ class is com- 


posed of the following students from 
the Regular Infantry: Majs. C. 3S. 
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Buck, T. Lawrence, R. C. Hamilton, 
G. C. Pilkington and G. A. Schlieker, 
and Capts. W. P. Schwatel, C. T. 
Senay, R. G. St. James, H. 8S. Wilbur, 
G. D. Barnes, R. J. Caperton, L. L. 
Cobb, W. C. Conover, J. Dayton, M. A. 
Hill, A. D. Hopping, E. A. Kimball, E. 
Kutschko, R. B. MeClure, D. M. N. 
Ross, T. C. Thorson, R. M. Thorough- 
man, J. C. Welch and H. E. Willis. 

The enlisted classes in the heavy me- 
chanical school, the communication 
school and the stenography school have 
been drawn from nearby regiments. 
Their work is progressing nicely. More 
than 3,000 enlisted students have re- 
ceived diplomas since the beginning of 
the Camp Meade Educational Center. 

® 

Infantry’s Musician-Composers 

OME of the foremost musicians in 

the Infantry have recently been 
active in composing march songs. The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL expresses the wish 
that they commune with the muses 
for an inspiration to be entered in the 
contest for an Infantry song announced 
on another page of this issue. 

Capt. F. B. Rogers has published a 
song ‘‘Follow Me,’’ with musie both 
for the accompaniment and for male 
quartet. It will be recalled that an 
Infantry song by Captain Rogers was 
published in the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
of a year ago. His latest song has 
been placed on sale and any profit 
made will be donated to the Infantry 
Rifle Team fund, through the gen- 
erosity and fine spirit of the composer. 

The 29th Infantry has elected Capt. 
George L. King as an honorary mem- 
ber of the regiment for composing the 
words and music for the regimental 
march ‘‘The Twenty-ninth.’’ 





The leader of the 5th Infar ry’s 
band, W. O. Kert Freier, has ree: ntly 
composed a song ‘‘ Welcome to Ma ie,” 
which is being distributed by the State 
of Maine publicity bureau. Mr. Freier 
also edited the regimental song o/ the 
5th Infantry, for which John J. Russo 
composed the music and Sgt. Frank 
MePartland the words. 


® 
Combat Team 


HE following squads have been des- 

ignated as part of the Chief of In- 
fantry’s Combat Team, having been de- 
termined to be the most proficient in 
musketry in their respective regiments, 
and they are entitled to wear the pre- 
scribed sleeve patch until the winners 
of the 1926 competition are an- 
nounced : 

3d Infantry—Corp. Frank Quinn, 
Pvyts. lst Cl. Carl Layng, and Harold 
H. Seott and Pvts. Sigard Bjornson, 
Richard Carson, Charles W. Davis, 
Robert J. Heath and Frank Rocille. 

5th Infantry—Corp. Cicero F. 
White, Pvts. Ist Cl. James H. Bell, 
Lee J. Desgroseillers, Lilburn M. Hel- 
ming, Carlton A. Packard, Henry H. 
Reber and Lyle E. Varney and Pvt. 
Joseph Scacchi. 

7th Infantry—Corp. William H. 
Dolan, Pvts. Ist Cl. Chesley A. Cook, 
Leonard J. Dunkinson, Melvin A. Fen- 
ton, Frank Lux, William J. Senn and 
John F. Fritz and Pvt. George B. 
Machuillo. 

12th Infantry—Corp. Stanley S. 
Linaberry, Pvts. 1st Cl. John F. Grib- 
bin, John Trzeinske, Edgar E. Davis, 
Joe Bergenback, Sam Lucas and 
George Sahershuk and Pvt. Bernard 
C. Horten. 
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Prepare for Inspection 


O be premature in the prepara- 
tion for the annual armory in- 
{AE} spection is an impossibility,”’ 

tes the Bulletin Board of the 179th 
try, Oklahoma National Guard. 

‘ most satisfactory condition, as 

s property is concerned, has been 

nd in those units that have their 

roperty rooms in a constant state of 

The ‘‘bin system’”’ of 

ring for the individual field equip- 

t, which has been adopted by prac- 

y all units in Oklahoma and by 

vy in other States, and a systematic 

orderly arrangement of other prop- 

in the storeroom, once installed, 

s a source of great satisfaction to the 


t commander and all parties con- 
} 


preparedness. 


cerned. Such a condition is also indi- 
cation of a proper conception, on the 


rt of the unit commander, of his re- 

for the eare of Govern- 

and will have great 
ght with any inspector. 

Excessive amounts of clothing should 

e withdrawn. Unserviceable property 

mld be disposed of. All property 
uld be stenciled or marked with the 

mpany designation, and a company 

imber should be placed on articles of 
ndividual equipment. 

Ordnance property should never be 
wed to get in any condition which 
iid cause injury to same. Rifles, 
matie rifles, pistols, ete., must be 
roughly cleaned and kept in that 
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condition. A coating of cosmoline 
given weapons not normally issued for 
training . purposes will protect them 
from rust and deterioration. 

Leather equipment, including hol- 
sters, should be cleaned thoroughly, 
first using castile soap to remove the 
dirt, rinsing carefully, then applying 
saddle soap energetically to soften. 
Harness should be oiled after cleaning. 

Cotton clothing ought to have been 
taken up by this time, laundered, and 
arranged in neat stacks in the property 
room. If bed sacks are in dirty con- 
dition, they should also be laundered. 
Woolen clothing and blankets should 
be given a thorough dusting and brush- 
ing; such articles of this equipment as 
are placed in bins and arranged else- 
where should be protected from moths 
by a sprinkling of powdered moth balls. 

Careful study should be given to the 
systematic arrangement of the com- 
pany’s equipment. 
everything, 
place.’’ 


**Have a place for 
and everything in its 


® 
Stimulating Interest 


O stimulate interest in armory 
drills and bring about compe- 

Ea tition for the winter months, 
Company F, 147th Infantry, at Blan- 
chester, Ohio, has organized teams of 
**Reds’’ and ‘‘Blues.’’ Attendance at 
drills, military courtesy, appearance 
and efficiency are counted as points in 
the contest, the losers to award the 
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winners with a ‘‘feed.’’ The contest 
will continue until the next Federal 
inspection. 
® 
Guard Association to Meet 

HE National Guard Association 
of the United States will hold 
AE its national convention in In- 
dianapolis on January 14, 15, and 16. 
It is expected that a large number of 
officers from all over the United States 
will attend. 





® 


7th Regiment, N. Y., Has Polo 
Team 
MONG its many other activities 
the 7th Regiment, New York 
mae, National Guard, is developing 
a good polo team. Several matches 
against other representative clubs have 
been played indoors at the 104th Field 
Artillery Regiment in New York City. 
The regimental polo association is fos- 
tering the matches and has appropri- 
ated a certain amount of funds to be 
used in establishing a team. Outdoor 
as well as the indoor games will soon 
be on this regiment’s athletic program. 


® 

California Sets High Standards 

‘SY ew )N general orders of the Cali- 
Ed 1 fornia National Guard recently 
CHE published, it is announced that 
every effort will be made to the secur- 
ing of a higher type of men for enlist- 
ment, a situation made possible by the 
fact that membership is now at a pre- 
mium. In the future no applicant for 
enlistment will be accepted until his 
suitability, character and habits have 
been thoroughly investigated by the re- 
eruiting officer. Col. R. E. Mittel- 
staedt, the adjutant general, announced 
that after the applicant had been ac- 








cepted for enlistment he would : ot hp 
allowed to drill with his organ /atioy 
until he shall have had at le: «t 
drills in a ‘‘reeruit squad.”’ 
service men will be given a re! reshe) 
course, which will inelude sehoo! of the 
soldier, discipline, military courtesy 
and manual of arms. The course als» 
includes lectures on the following syb. 
jects: ‘‘The American Flag, What |; 
Stands For,’’ ‘‘ Military History of the 
United States,’’ ‘‘ Military Courtesy,” 
‘*Military Hygiene,’ the ‘‘ National 
Guard as a Part of the Army of the 
United States,’’ the ‘‘ Articles of War,’ 
the ‘‘History of the National Guard 
and of His Regiment and Military Lay 
as Far as Applicable to the National 
Guard.’’ A step in the right direction 
is that no man will be permitted to at. 
tend any of the instruction camps un. 
less he shall have had a least 60 days’ 
previous service. 

Speaking editorially on this new 
policy, the California Guardsman com- 
ments: 


SIX 
Prior 


Simultaneous with the increased eff- 
ciency of all units throughout the State, 
with the increased attendance, came the 
understanding that the units were real- 
ly military organizations, and that all 
of the officers and men themselves de- 
sired to be strictly military. This de- 
sire has aroused the greater interest of 
the rank and file of the California Na- 
tional Guard to a greater appreciation 
of the high purpose and splendid ideals 
of the service. 

The privilege of serving in the Cali- 
fornia National Guard, and the privi- 
lege of wearing the uniform of our 
country, should be accorded to only 
citizens of the Commonwealth who are 
mentally, physically and morally fit to 
serve. Too often some of our coM- 


manders, in their efforts to keep their 
organizations recruited so as to meet 
temporarily the requirements of the 
higher command, forget that departure 
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the rigid requirements imposed 
and common sense inevitably 

- ruin to their companies. 
privilege of membership in the 
nia National Guard earries with 
obligations on the part of the 
and soldier to bear arms, fight, 
ay down his life, if necessary, that 
vomen and children of the State 
safeguarded or that the prin- 
es of freedom, independence, and 
ts of free men as established by our 
stitution may survive. This is not 
t obligation to be entered into by 
one not thoroughly imbued with 
ideals of American citizenship. 
who do not enter the Guard for 
riotic reasons, if there are any such 
have no place in the National 
ird, and eare should be taken that 
only men who thoroughly understand 
the great responsibilities which have 
or which will be entrusted to 

(juardsmen, are reeruited. 


® 


|0th Infantry, N. Y., Wins Again 
HE 10th Infantry, New York 
National Guard, was the first 
in marksmanship in the State 
for the third suecessive time in the rec- 
practice held at Camp Smith, 
Peekskill, N. Y., in the season 1925. 
The regiment qualified the greatest 
number of riflemen and machine gun 
marksmen of any regiment in the State 
and having 100 per cent qualifications 
with the automatie rifle. 
in addition, in the musketry prob- 
em condueted at Camp Smith for In- 
iantry battalions, three battalions of 
this regiment are in the first ten in the 
State, in the following order: 2d Bat- 
on, Maj. Charles O’Neil leading the 
State with a percentage of 48.50; 1st 
Battalion, Maj. Patrick H. Clune stood 
rth, with a percentage of 34.50; 3d 
Battalion, Maj. Thomas Dedell was 
eighth, with a pereentage of 28.90. 


Among the men who assisted in the 100 
per cent qualification with the auto- 
matic rifle was Sgt. Ralph Zeilman of 
Company B, who made the remarkable 
score of 481 hits out of a possible 500, 
this is the highest record up to date in 
the State and it will probably be some 
time before it will be equalled or 
passed. 

With this record for 1925 the reg- 
ment is off for 1926 when it expects to 
improve even these figures. 


I 

Uses Block Instruction 
BLOCK system of instruction 
as recommended in the INFAN 
JOURNAL of February, 
Infantry, of Sidney, Ohio, with satis- 
factory results. This system not only 
to 
study and learn the subjects which 


compels noncommissioned officers 
they are assigned, but it gives them 
that feeling of responsibility counted 
as cardinal points in leadership. 
Under the command of Capt. Wal- 
lace Masteller, the last 
years has advanced Company I to one 


who in two 
of the best in the regiment, and with 
the competent help of Ist Lieut. Pete 
Cardono and 2d Lieut. George Harsh- 
barger, the unit is striving to attain 
the highest mark of proficiency in the 
Federal inspection. 
® 
Eight Sets of Brothers 
MEMBERSHIP of 


of brothers in one company is 


eight sets 


the record of Howitzer Com- 

pany, 152d Infantry, located at Port- 

land, Ind. Each of the three officers 
have brothers in the company. 

This organization is composed of a 

high type of men, for recruits are care- 

fully selected on the theory that no 
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man will be elected who would not be 
acceptable as ‘‘bunk-mates’’ or as a 
‘‘buddy’’ by the other members of the 
company. 

® 


Retired but Active 


HEN Mr. Sgt. Robert Liv- 
sey was retired from the 29th 
: Satentzy last summer after 
thirty years’ service in the Regular 
Army, it was merely a milestone in his 
military career. This efficient soldier 
could not be kept away from the mili- 
tary, so he joined the 167th Infantry, 
Alabama National Guard. He was 
made a warrant officer at once and 
placed in charge of the regimental 
band at Gadsden. Sergeant Livsey, in 
addition to his retirement pay, draws 
his pay for duty with the National 
Guard, and is still available for profes- 
sional work in Gadsden. It is indeed 
a happy situation both for Sergeant 
Livsey and the 167th Infantry that 
the experience and knowledge attained 
from service in the 29th Infantry is 
not to be lost to the Army, but merely 
transferred from one of its components 
to another. 






® 


Protecting National Guardsmen 


HILE the War Department, 
through the Militia Bureau and 
the corps area commanders, 

has been endeavoring to bring about a 
general arrangement under which large 
industrial concerns would give vaca- 
tions with pay to National Guardsmen 
and Reserve officers who attend the 
training camps, it has been discovered 
that some of the bureau chiefs of the 
civilian establishments in Washington 

have actually dismissed National 

Guardsmen because they were absent 









incamp. Naturally the National | yarj 
officers in the District of ( o\um. 
bia have become indignant at the gen. 
eral attitude of minor officials i) the 
Government at Washington, and have 
protested to the heads of departrients. 

Not only is this contrary to the policy 
of the War Department but it 
violation of the Federal statutes. There 
is a provision of law under which Na- 
tional Guardsmen in the District of 
Columbia are to be granted military 
leaves with pay. Unfortunately there 
is no penalty attached for violation by 
civilian authorities, but Congress j 
very apt to amend the law so as to pro- 
vide for the discharge at least of any 
officers of the Government who violate 
this provision. ® 


Maj. Gen. A. H. Blanding 
EN. ALBERT H. BLANDING 
of Leesburg, Fla., has been 
notified by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army that the President has 
appointed him a major general in the 
Organized Reserves, to be dated from 
September 9, 1925. The action of the 
President followed a finding of a board 
of general officers of the Army who 
recommended the appointment. 

A perusal of the service record of 
General Blanding shows that he has 
had much active service in command of 
large bodies of troops, both in the Na- 
tional Guard of Florida prior to the 
World War, and with the National 
Army in France during the World 
War. 

General Blanding was awarded the 
D. S. M. for ‘‘exceptionally meritori- 
ous and distinguished service while 
commanding general of the 53d Infan- 
try Brigade of the 27th Division 
throughout the entire period of active 
operation.’’ 


is in 
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The Sesqui-Centennial 


HE board of directors of the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
to be held in Philadelphia dur- 

he summer of 1926 have appointed 
Gen. William G. Price, Jr., com- 
ling general of the 28th Division, 
irge of all military features. It 
pected that a military committee 
be appointed in the very near fu- 
by General Price when a meeting 
will be held to diseuss plans and de- 


® 
A Real Expert 


Y qualifying as expert in three 
arms—rifle, bayonet and pistol 

—lst Lieut. Charles C. Mar- 

tens, Co. A, 71st Infantry, N. Y. N. G., 
new record for the National 
Guard of that State, and probably for 
all States. Lieutenant Martens quali- 
fied on the new bayonet course at Camp 
Smith during the recent training camp 
f the 71st Infantry. He has been a 
distinguished rifle marksman for some 
time and went into the distinguished 
class with the pistol at Camp Perry 
during the recent National Matches, 
where he shot high rifle on the ‘‘ All 
Service’? National Guard Team, which 
defeated the Army Team. Lieutenant 
Martens has been a shooting member of 
the N. Y. N. G. team at the National 


Matches for the years 1915, 1919, 1924 


set a 


® 


The 28th Division 


MOVEMENT has been started 
in Pennsylvania to organize a 
provisional organization to par- 
pate in the dedication of the World 
memorial now being erected in the 
r of the heroic dead of the 28th 


P 5 J 
Mas 


Division on the battlefields of France. 
It is anticipated that the memorial 
will be completed before the end of 
1926 and arrangements for the dedica- 
tion exercises are already being con- 
sidered by Maj. Gen. William G. Price, 
Jr., commanding the division. 

General Price 
from a trip to France, and while 
abroad arranged the financial details 
for the completion of the magnificent 


recently returned 


memorial which will honor the valor 
General 
Price has expressed himself as well 
pleased with the progress made in the 
work. 

While details for the proposed trip 
of a provisional organization are nat- 
urally not well developed as yet, it is 
known that General Price favors rep- 


of the Pennsylvania troops. 


resentation from each unit of the orig- 
inal Iron Division. Under this plan, 
it would be regarded as probable that 
approximately a thousand men would 
be enrolled to make the trip to France. 
® 
The Illinois Rifle Team 
By Lieut. Col. M. G. Browne, 131st Inf. 


OST of the factors to be consid- 
ered in connection with the or- 
ganization, equipment and 

training of a National Guard rifle 
team are: Expense, equipment, team 
officers, team members, support by 
State National Guard organizations, 
and length of training. Believing that 
National Guardsmen will be interested 
in a discussion of these points as they 
were handled by the Illinois National 
Guard, winners of the Hilton trophy, 
the highest award for National Guard 
teams in the National Rifle 
Match, this paper is submitted. 

Expense. Illinois makes quite liberal 
appropriations for the support of its 


Team 
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National Guard. The expenses to the 
State of its rifle team last year were 
as follows: 


1. Payroll of target markers........... $436.25 

2. Pay of team, August 30 to 
September 4, inclusive, on 
home range; additional pay 
for enlisted members of team 
during entire period, and pay- 
roll of officials for State com- 
petition, and expenses of 
coach ......... 

3. For National Rifle ‘Association 
memberships, entrance fees 
for matches, and incidental 
expenses of team... + 

4. Purchase of a spotting ‘tele- 

scope .. 

. Subsistence of target ‘markers 

and team members and coach 
ee ae 473.82 


1,236.54 


317.50 
232.50 


ol 


$2,696.61 


The pay was necessary because the 
Federal Government will no longer pay 
a rifle team for any period beyond that 
which it spends either at, or enroute to 
or from, the National Matches. 

The number of teams participating 
in the National Matches has increased 
to the point that, with the limited num- 
ber of targets available, team training 
at Camp Perry is impossible. With 
one target per range at the most as- 
signed to a team and, as it was this 
year, no assignment, a team is scattered 
all over the range making supervision 
and control difficult and almost pre- 
cluding proper instruction by the team 
coach. Knowing that these conditions 
would exist, the Illinois team was kept 
as long as possible on its home range; 
hence the State pay for one week and 
the expense of subsistence and of mark- 
ers for the same period. 

Illinois did not have a good spotting 
telescope. One was purchased, a 
Bausch and Lomb, 80-millimeter ob- 
servation telescope. I understand that 
Mr. Fecker puts out a very good spot- 
ting scope. However, it was not 


thought advisable to purchase a cope 
without a test. The Bausch and |.om) 
scope was given a thorough field test 
before purchase and it gave exc: ‘len; 
service. 


Of course, the team expenses borne 
out of Federal funds were limited ty 
the ammunition furnished, to the pay 
of the officers and the pay and sub. 
sistance of enlisted men while at the 
matches and while traveling to and 
from same. 

Equipment. Illinois had on hand 
micrometer sight adjusters, sight coy- 
ers, rifle rests, and carbide lamps suf. 
ficient, with those privately owned, to 
equip the team. Also spotting scopes 
sufficient to furnish one per pair. 
These had been purchased during pre- 
vious years. As soon as Cir. 29, M. B., 
June 29, 1925, was received, requisition 
was made for the equipment therein 
authorized in order that there might 
be available a small surplus of the arti- 
cles above enumerated. Experience iu 
obtaining such equipment from the 
Federal Government has been that it 
is long in promises (or authorizations 
and short on delivery. We were not 
deceived. The corps area referred the 
requisition to the nearest depot, namely 
Rock Island Arsenal. From there we 
received a few items, but none of those 
enumerated above. As soon as the 
shipping ticket showing shipment was 
received, we wrote the Militia Bureau 
(through channels) asking that the 
items of special equipment enumerate! 
be furnished to the team at Camp 
Perry, also reported those items re- 
ceived. 

The State P. & D. O. probably at- 
tached to this letter a new requisition 
covering the articles not shipped. At 


any rate we received at Camp Perry 
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he Chief of Ordnance a copy of 
pping order directed to Spring- 
\rmory covering the special arti- 
We immediately wired the com- 
ling officer of the armory asking 
It was made, ex- 
for micrometers and rear sight 
rs which, we were informed, were 
n stock but on order. To insure 
being available for training next 


ent by express. 


year, we immediately replied by in- 
dorsement asking that upon receipt by 

arsenal they be mailed to the team 
captain, giving his Chieago address. 
As a matter of fact, the missing articles 
received at Camp Perry. This 
incident is reported to show the fol- 


were 


low up necessary if you really want to 
Such persistence in mat- 


get things. 
ters of training will bring results there 
also 

The State had on hand enough new 
star-gauged rifles of 1922 manufacture 
to permit the issue to each team mem- 
her of a new rifle for long range work, 
as well as a 1924 team rifle for short 
range, as soon as the team was selected. 
Therefore, all rifles were pretty well 
settled down by the time the team 
match was fired. 

Team Officers. The team captain and 
coach were appointed in January, well 
in advanee of the outdoor target sea- 
son, by a division order approved in 
advanee as to certain details by the 
Adjutant General. They had both 
functioned in the same capacities in 
1924. The team eaptain has followed 
the shooting game in Chicago for a 
number of years, being also interested 

small bore. He fired on the Illinois 

nin 1923. He has come up through 
ranks of the Edison Company to 
of a department, as well as 
ugh the ranks of the National 


| 
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ing the service rifle back in the ’90’s, 


The team coach began shoot- 


in the days of the eal. .45 Springfield. 
He has had more experience in teach- 
ing, however, than in shooting, though 
he did fire at Camp Perry on a Na- 
tional Guard Team in 1911 and 1913. 
His best training was in the Philip- 
pine Constabulary, where funds for 
the purchase of ammunition were so 
limited that officers learned to teach 
men to shoot by means of the prelimi- 
nary exercises and by gallery practice. 
The principles there used were, how- 
ever, fundamentally those later de- 
veloped for the service by Col. A. J. 
MacNab—constant the 
mastering of each step before taking 
the next one, studying each man to 
eliminate his faults and constant in- 
sistence on each man doing everything 
right at all times. 


supervision, 


Team Members. Selection of team 
members was by open competition. The 
State competition was held on August 
9 between regimental teams of fourteen 
members and a team captain, for the 
regimental championship of the State. 
Only two regiments had complete teams 
present; one had only two men. From 
those participating in this competition, 
the forty high men were authorized to 
remain for a four-day elimination con- 
ducted on August 10 to 13. Only 37 
actually remained. Few National 
Guardsmen of the desirable type can 
leave their business or employment for 
longer than four or five weeks; many 
cannot leave for longer than two weeks. 
Among those who did not remain were 
many of the better shots, men who 
could not leave their businesses to com- 
pete for or be members of the team. 
The State competition was conducted 
by officers detailed by the Adjutant 
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General for the day. The elimination 
was conducted by the team captain and 
coach. Participants were furnished 
transportation and subsistence by the 
State. They received no pay for this 
five-day period. 

Of the twelve men selected for the 
team, seven had fired on a National 
Match team at some time; two had been 
on a squad but not on a team; and 
three were entirely new. In the team 
match, one former team member and 
one former squad member were the 
alternates. All were of mature years, 
ten had good positions or had busi- 
nesses of their own, while two are work- 
ing their way through the University 
of Illinois. The oldest man who fired 
was thirty-seven the day we finished 
the match. The two alternates were 
older. All were well-bred men of good 
address, temperate in their habits. Re- 
gardless of age, they approached the 
subject of shooting with open minds. 
While the team officers had the author- 
ity to reject any candidate considered 
unsuitable, regardless of score made, it 
was not necessary to use it. All candi- 
dates who were considered undesirable 
for temperamental or other reasons, 
eliminated themselves by their shoot- 
ing. 

Support by State Organizations. The 
team had the active moral support of 
all units of the division. Our slogan 
from the beginning—at least it was 
that of the team coach—was ‘‘The Hil- 
ton Trophy.’’ As a prophet is not 
without honor except in his own coun- 
try, that slogan produced many in- 
eredulous smiles prior to noon of Sep- 
tember 19. Our friends wanted the 
team to bring home the trophy, but 
few indeed dared to hope that it would. 
However, so sure was the coach that 


right methods applied in the righ’ way, 
given suitable material, would p» duce 
a winning score that he never di ibted 
the ability of the team to win. The 
material was excellent, and : sults 
justified the faith. 

Time Spent in Training. On ceornple. 
tion of the elimination August 1), the 
team members returned to their |\omes 
in order to leave with their org: niza. 
tions for the summer training camp 
which covered the two weeks, Aiicust 
15 to 29. With the approval o! the 
division commander, some firing was 
done by the team during the period of 
the camp. On August 29, instead o 
going home with their organizations. 
the team members went directly back 
to Camp Logan. During the week be. 
ginning Monday, August 31, the na. 
tional match course was fired four 
times, in addition to the training of 
the range. In all firing correct posi- 
tions and form were insisted upon 
Particular attention was given to the 
rifle pointing naturally at the bull’s-eye 
as noted in Par. 15-b, T. R. 150-5 
Tests were made to see whether men 
eould hold on the bull’s-eye for ten 
seconds with the eye closed. The cap- 
tain and coach both earried at all times 
an aiming device to check up on any 
team member who did not seem to be 
aiming or holding consistently. No ex- 
perimenting of any kind was permitted 
by any member of the team without 
consulting the coach. All were given 
to understand that experimenting with- 
out permission meant a ticket home 
When a firer was not satisfied, he and 
the team coach together worked out 4 
solution for his problem. Smoking was 
not forbidden but team members were 
asked to limit it. To get results from 4 
change such as for an inveterate smoker 
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t. takes several months. During 
eriod of change it affects ad- 
a man’s ability to shoot. Ex- 
; such as walking and golf was 
i raged. Card playing or reading 
ny length of time was not per- 
|: men’s eyes will not stand the 

in addition to shooting. We 
is a happy family, regardless of 
vet everyone knew that he had a 
to which his rank entitled him; 
> yo foolishness nor infraction of our 
training rules was permitted by 
captain or private. The coach 
eavored to get each team member 
as frank as though they were of 


( ( 


7 
> the same grade, yet never to be fresh 
lisrespectful. The result was as 
perfect harmony and understand- 
Sing as it is possible to experience. If 
¢ one thing more than others con- 
5 


ited to success, it was the spirit of 
; operation which was gradually built 
ip and which reached its highest de- 
the time of the team 


ypment at 
teh 

Firing at Camp Logan was con- 
ded on September 4. On the 6th it 


rrived at Camp Perry. 


sell BON a 


Comments. Until such time as the 


A 

) matches are held on a range where 
| = there are plenty of targets for practice, 
| = National Guard rifle team should 


permitted to practice on their own 
nges under Federal pay for from one 
two weeks. There are Benning grad- 


ees ae’ 





: tes available in every State—or 
uld be, at least—to conduct a 
a School of Fire’’ just as well and 


h more effectively than at Camp 
ry where there are not enough tar- 
to go around. 
\!l rules governing eligibility to fire 
iy team, rules for eligibility to 
ete., should also be incorporated 








in the War Department Bulletin gov- 
erning the conduct of the Matches. In 
1924, Illinois paid the expenses of a 
Regular Army instructor to accompany 
the team to Camp Perry; the Execu- 
tive Officer refused to let this officer go 
on the line and coach the team even 
though he was regularly detailed to 
duty with the National Guard. This 
year a Regular Army instructor from 
another State, at Camp Perry under 
identical conditions, was entered as the 
official coach of the National Guard 
team from his State and permitted to 
function as such. 

The desire of the Militia Bureau to 
limit the grade of National Guard team 
‘aptains and coaches to that of captain 
or major is theoretically sound, but is 
not believed to be for the best interest 
of the shooting game. Even if the 
younger officers are competent to coach 
and develop a rifle team, their voice 
does not carry enough weight in the 
‘‘eouncils of the great.’’ Regimental, 
brigade and division commanders, and 
even adjutants general in some eases, 
have to be convinced that time spent 
on a rifle team is worth while. 

@) 


Christmas Party of 104th 

HRISTMAS parties were held 
by many National Guard units 
throughout the country. One 
of the notable ones was held at the 
Howard Street Armory at Springfield, 
Mass., by Company D, 104th Infantry, 
on December 19. Featuring the pro- 
gram was the arrival of ‘‘Santa Claus’’ 
himself on a machine gun eart, bring- 
ing ‘‘Merry Christmas’”’ 
officers, members of their families, the 
company and their guests. The Christ- 


greetings to 


mas tree was set up in the main drill 
shed to form a background for the 
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dancing that followed the dinner and _ tions, containing reviews of the © ccom 








entertainment. plishments of the company. Was 
Dinner was served in the mess hall, compiled and edited by Ist Sgt. Wj 
which was decorated with gay Christ- liam Baily. Capt. Ralph M. Grien js 
mas trimmings, tinsel, bells, flowers and the company’s commander. 
individual favors. Covers were laid ® 
for two hundred. A number of promi- | 
nent officers, the guests of honor, re- 107th Infantry Reviewed 
sponded to the toasts proposed by Capt. ~ a 4 
Ronald V. Waters, the toastmaster. Wee Hen. Heieed | E 
The entertainment, following dinner, GG Nider, reviewed the 107th h . E 
included selections by Company D's fantry in New York on November 27 q 
orchestra, and novelty stunts by se- 4+ which the nineteen units of mt " N 
lected entertainers. regiment were present. The ‘‘Old 7th 
® New York’’ has never made a more " 
Issue Year Book brilliant showing than on this aus. 
N 


HE first annual year book of picious occasion, when in their 
Company C, 205th Infantry, uniforms and white cross belts, 
Sa Minn. N. G., at Rochester, passed before the newly appointed As. 
Minn., has recently been published. It sistant Secretary and the large gal 
is an attractive book, full of illustra- lery of distinguished spectators. 
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Crests for National Guard Regiments 
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Utah Arkansas 


Utah—On a wreath or and gules, a bee hive beset with seven bees all proper. The 
seal of the State of Utah. The territory was originally within the Spanish possessions 
and the twists of the wreath are accordingly gold and red 
Iowa—On a wreath or and azure, a hawk’s head erased proper. The Hawkeye State. 
The territory was originally a part of the Louisiana Purchase and the twists of the 

wreath are accordingly gold and blue J 

Arkansas—On a wreath or and azure, a garland of oak leaves and acorns tied witha © 
red ribbon and upheld by a dexter hand erased at the wrist all proper. The motto ? 
of the State of Arknasas is “Regnant Populi” (let the people rule)—this is symbolized : 
» 

t 








heraldically by a civic crown, a garland of oak upheld by a right hand. The oak is 

also indicative of strength and the wreath of victory. The territory was originall) 8 

part of the Louisiana Purchase and the — of the wreath are accordingly gol 
and blue 
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Courses at the Infantry School 
HE courses for Reserve officers 
at the Infantry School at Fort 
Benning, Ga., are as follows: 


Course 
ends 


Course 
Courses begins 
National Guard and 
erve field offi- 
cers Jan. 4 Feb. 13 
National Guard and 
Reserve company 


flicers, rifle Feb. 27 May 29 
National Guard and 
Reserve company 
ifficers, machine gun 

howitzer Feb. 27 May 29 

[he National Guard and Reserve 


d officers’ course is a special course 
six weeks’ duration in the technique 

| tactics of Infantry units to include 
reenforeed brigade, with limited in- 
struction in the employment of tanks, 
tillery and air service; defensive 
chemical warfare; topography; field 
engineering; employment of Infantry 


drill 


methods of 


veapons ; and command; and 
instruction and training 
anagement. 
The National 
ompany officers’ rifle course is a spe- 
| 


Guard and Reserve 
three months’ course in the tech- 
que and tactics of Infantry units to 
with brief in- 
truction in the Infantry battalion, in- 


iding 


clude the company, 


Infantry protection against 
craft; map reading and sketching; 
il and command; physical training; 
thods of instruction 


nagement: and 


and training 
individual 
n in rifle, pistol, bayonet, automatic 
‘e, musketry and grenades. 

he National Guard and Reserve offi- 


instrue- 





cers’ machine gun and howitzer course 


is a special course of three months’ 
duration in the technique and tactics 
of Infantry units to include the com 
pany with brief instruction in the In 
fantry battalion; including Infantry 
protection against aircraft; map read- 
ing and sketching; drill and command ; 
physical training; methods of instruc 
tion and training management; and in- 
dividual instruction in pistol, 37-mm. 
gun, 3-inch trench mortar, grenades 
and machine gun. 

Under the present regulations, Re- 
serve officers are selected and detailed 
for these courses at the Infantry 
School by the War Department from 
units of the Organized Reserves under 
Chief of In- 


fantry, upon recommendation of the 


the jurisdiction of the 


Chief of Infantry; and from the Or- 
ganized Reserves under the jurisdiction 
of the corps area commanders upon the 
recommendation of the respective corps 
area commanders. 
® 
Training Directive for 1926 

HE War Department 
directive for the calendar year 
1926 states that the objective 
for the year will be the organization 


training 





and functioning of regiments, smaller 
units, and installations, so as to pro- 
duce homogeneous teams, commanded, 
led and administered by their respec 
The 


(1) active 


tive unit commanders and staffs. 
secondary objectives will be 
duty training, that is, practical com- 
mand and combat training of regiments 
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and smaller units; (2) training on in- 
active status covering instruction in 
effective mobilization and correspond- 
ence courses, conference courses, dem- 
onstrations and lectures. 


Special consideration is to be given 
by corps area commanders to progres- 
sive annual training schedules for the 
units of the Organized Reserves. It is 
specially prohibited to designate the 
same unit for the same method of train- 
ing or to attend the same type of camp 
on two successive active duty training 
tours. 


For the 15-day period of active duty 
training for units of the Organized Re- 
serves, the following method will be 
used: 1. With regular Army units for 
actual command and practical combat 
training. 2. At C. M. T. camps one 
Reserve regiment in each corps area. 
3. At general and local unit camps, 
and of the latter at least one local 
regimental camp will be established in 
each corps area. 

The War Department has directed 
that all possible assistance and en- 
couragement should be extended Re- 
serve officers who desire to receive 
training on an inactive duty status, 
without expense to the Government. 
Duty at summer camps, attachments 
to Regular organizations at any season, 
correspondence courses and courses of 
instruction at the several service 
schools are among the means that are 
available for this purpose. Requests 
or applications for such training on 
which corps area commanders are un- 
able to take final action are to be for- 
warded to the War Department with 
recommendations. 

The War Departments’ directive 
gives the plan of training only in gen- 
eral terms. Details are worked out by 


corps area commanders, though {hese 
can do very little until the amount o; 
money made available by the presen; 
Congress for the fiscal year 1927. be. 
ginning on July 1, 1926, is definitely 
known. and apportioned. Last year 
Congress increased the appropriation 
of Reserve training over that allowed 
by the budget. 
® 


Ninety-first Division Memorials 


WO plans for permanent me. 
morials to the men of the ‘)Ist 
Division are being worked out 
by the 91st Division Association. It 
Js proposed to erect a beautiful me- 
morial arch over the highway just op- 
posite divisional headquarters, Camp 
Lewis, Wash., where the 91st Division 
had its training. The Government wil! 
be asked to set aside a five- or ten-acre 
tract of land at this point. This me- 
morial plot will be surrounded with a 
beautiful stone fence. In this enclosed 
portion will be mounted bronze tablets 
on which will appear the names « 
every man of the division who lost his 
life in the World War, together with 
the name of his company, regiment and 
the date on which he fell. This me- 
morial plot forms a sort of V-shape 
just within the memorial arch, and thie 
main highway passes through the cen- 
ter so that the thousands of tourists, 
who pass through each year, will view 
a most impressive sight and will be re 

minded of the great western division. 
The other plan is for a group of 
memorials to be erected upon the bat- 
tlefields upon which the 91st Division 
fought. During the American Legion 
national convention in Paris, France. 
in 1927, it is planned to dedicate these 
monuments. 





Several will be erected, 
one where the division made its far't!i- 
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vance in the Argonne and in 
rs, and other points where the 
livision fought. 

these memorials will be perman- 
| officially dedicated and recog- 
y the Government on whose soil 
re erected, so that they will stand 
that the veterans 
lves, their children, and genera- 


ears to come, 


to come may visit these spots 
the division trained and fought. 
® 
360th’s New Bulletin 
I N the first 
Infantry’s 


issue of the 360th 
Bulletin on De- 
cember 10, the regimental 
Col. Isaae S. Ashburn, 
nees that he wants a “real flesh 

ood He says 

he wants in his command officers 

e sufficiently interested to keep 

st of the important changes in 

ry regulations and principles. 

The Bulletin’s first number is an ex- 








oR 





inder, 


organization. ’’ 


one and the management pro- 
to keep the command in close 
with regimental affairs through 
publication to 


appear twice a 


® 
Chief of Staff's Report 
HE annual report of the Chief 
of Staff of the United States 
Army contains the following 
rks econeerning the Organized 





training of the Organized Re- 

serves during the past summer has 

the most suecessful and the most 

tical that we have yet been able 

e them. Unit training has met 

a most cordial response, both 

the Organized Reserves and from 

h) the Regular Army, By unit training, 
es of leadership and a sense of 





military obligation are being devel- 
oped in all officers of the unit. 

The most practical training plan 
that has yet been devised is the asso- 
ciation of Reserve units with corre- 
sponding units of the Regular Army. 
Under this plan Reserve officers un- 
derstudy officers of corresponding 
grades in the Regular Army units and 
gradually take over drill and adminis- 
trative duties under the supervision 
of the Regular officers. The Reserve 
units that have participated in asso- 
ciate training strongly favor this plan 
of instruction. Associate training is 
less expensive to the Government and 
affords the Reserve officers practical 
experience which will go a long way 
toward preparing them for their mobil- 
ization mission. 

During the past fiscal year 405 regi- 
ments or similar organized Reserve 
units received training. One hundred 
and thirty-five units were trained with 
installations of the Regular Army, 
fourteen units at Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps, thirty-two units at 
local unit camps, and 234 at com- 
bined unit camps. 

During the fiseal year 1925, 2,474 
Air Service Reserve officers were un- 
der training in the air either on an 
active or inactive duty status. Air 
Service Reserve officers participated 
in over 80,000 flights lasting over 50,- 
000 hours, and 1,358 Air Service Re- 
serve officers were in the air five hours 
or more during the year. A great deal 
of this flying was accomplished on an 
inactive duty status. 

® 
Reserve Officers Legislative 
Committee 


LEGISLATIVE committee to 
deal with Reserve appropria- 
tions and with other matters 
of interest to be brought before Con- 
gress, has recently been appointed by 
Brig. Gen. John Ross Delafield, presi- 
dent of the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion. This committee is made up of 
members from all nine corps areas, but 
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in view of the nature of the problems 
involved, most of the members are 
the East. Those appointed to 
the committee are as follows: 

Ist C. A—Col. Redfield Proctor, 
Engr. Res., Proctor, Vt. 

2d C. A.—Col. Nathan C. Shiverick, 
Avon, N. Y.; Lieut. Col. Evan E. 
Kimbie, San. Res., Vineland, N. J. 

3d C. A.—Col. Edward Clifford, 
Fin. Res., Washington, D. C.; Col. F. 
A. Delano, Engr. Res., Washington, 
D. C.; Lieut. Col. R. E. B. McKenney, 
Washington, D. C.; Col. John C. 
Groome, Cav. Res., Philadelphia, Pa. 

4th C. A—Col. John S. Sewell, 
Engr. Res., Birmingham, Ala. 

Sth C. A.—Brig. Gen. Edward Or- 
ton, Jr., Columbus, Ohio. 


from 


6th C. A—Col. Noble Brandon 
Judah, Chicago, II. 
7th C. A.—Col. C. R. Gray, Jr., 


Q. M. Res., Kansas City, Mo.; Lieut. 
Col. H. A. Adams, Engr. Res., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

8th C. A.—Brig. Gen. Roy Hoffman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

9th C. A.—Col. Perry W. Widner, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The chairman of the committee is 
Col. Edward Clifford, 
merly an Assistant Seeretary of the 





who was for- 


Treasury. 
® 
Presents Cup to Regiment 

IEUT. COL. HENRY A. 
HALE, JR., commander of the 
Meas 2 Battalion, 376th Infantry, 
has presented a cup to the regiment 
for the purposes of encouraging pro- 





ficiency in rifle practice and to promote 
good fellowship among the regimental 
officers. The cup is inseribed with the 
regimental coat-of-arms, and it is to 
be the permanent property of the bat- 


— 


talion which is first to win three of the 
annual matches. 

Major Hale’s own battalion is noy 
ahead in the race, having won the firs: 
annual contest, which was held yp. 
cently at the rifle range in Wakefield 
Mass. Major Hale himself mace t}; 
highest record, a score of 97. Tiy 
ranges used are 300 and 500 yards 4 
slow fire. 





® 
Attractive Gathering of Reserve 
Officers 
STRIKINGLY brilliant soci, 
affair was held at Oshkosh 
Meee) Wis. recently for the Fox 


River Valley chapter of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association of the United 
States. It brought together a distin. 
guished group of military men and 
produced a colorful scene. The officers 
attended in full uniform, a number of 
naval officers in uniforms of blue an 
white being present to form a pleasing 
contrast against the khaki of the Army 
men. 

An entertaining program was ren- 
dered during the banquet, at which Co! 
H. I. Weed of Oshkosh presided as 
toastmaster. At the conclusion of th: 
banquet, Lieut. Com. James A. Me- 
Gillan of the United States Naval Re- 
serve at Green Bay, delivered an elo- 
quent address on patriotism. 

® 
Correspondence Courses 


HE enrollment in the present 
correspondence courses for Re- 
serve officers is understood to 
be very satisfactory. Reserve officers 
are aware of the fact that the easies! 
and most profitable way to obtain cer- 
tificates of capacity is to demonstrate 
their proficiency by means of thes 
courses. For each subject that is com- 
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Reserve Office 
satisfactorily a certificate of pro- 

is given and the officer will be 

ed from taking an examination 
it subject when he goes up for 
otion. All examinations for pro- 
written. An active 


nt in a correspondence course is 


are now 


ring himself for promotion and 


tually improving himself as an 


\ vast improvement is noted in the 
iration and presentation of the 
spondence course for 1925-1926. 

It is very evident that much study has 
given in the War Department, 
many of the points which have 
merly been the subject of general 
sm have been improved or elimi- 
ted 


(T) 


Lieutenant Makes Fine Record 
ECOND LIEUT. KEITH W. 
EDWARDS, 410th Infantry, 
ae) Fort New Mexico, 
olds the regimental, if not the 103d 


Divisional, reeord for progress and ex- 


Sumner, 


ence in army correspondence course 
work, according to The Cactus, publi- 
tion of the 103d Division. This offi- 
had completed by November all of 
Infantry ‘‘A’’ and one sub-course of 
Infantry *‘B,’’ a total of 270 
murs of work, more than 200 hours of 


ich was compléted during the last 
] 


nool 


over 


year. Lieutenant Edward’s 
erage grade is 98 per cent, his lowest 
The old Say- 
¢, ‘‘If you want a job well done, give 
to a busy man,’’ is well borne out in 
e ease of Lieutenant Edwards, who is 
isy lawyer, having to do most of his 
respondence course work by burn- 
: ‘‘midnight oil.”’ 
sy his perseverance, Lieutenant Ed- 
rds has earned exemption from tak- 


rk being 95 per cent. 


| 


rs’ Department 111 
ing written examination in the subjects 
required for promotion, thereby saving 
a lot of 
ence, if 


‘‘eramming’’ and inconveni- 


not embarrassment, 


when he 
comes up for his certificate of capacity 
test. 


I 


The Cloverleaf 
HE monthly bulletin of the 88th 
Division has resumed publica 
mite tion 





2 after several 
months. The new Cloverl af is printed 


in attractive form and no doubt 


a lapse of 


will 
appeal to the members of the division 
as a publication well worth maintain 
Col. T. A. Pearce, chief of staff, 
the November 
states that the purposes of the publica- 


ing. 
in introducing issue 
tion are to provide a medium for th 
transmission of War Department and 
corps area information to Reserve offi 
and enlisted 


articles of general interest prepared by 


cers men; to publish 
members of the Reserve Corps; a means 
of reaching the Reserve and the public 
on matters pertaining to the national 
defense, not with the idea of engaging 
in military propaganda, but to foster 
Americanism in a practical manner and 
to promote a universal under- 
standing that the National Defense Act 
is, in effect, part of the Constitution of 
the United States. Lieut. Col. H. L 
Landers, F. A., is edior of the publica 


more 


tion. 
. 
Interesting for R. O. T. C. 
Graduates 
RMY Regulations 140-21 state 
that graduates from the Re- 





serve Officers’ Training Corps 
who have successfully completed the 
courses of instruction which cover the 
subjects specified for promotion to first 


lieutenant within five years of date of 
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application for certificate of capacity 
for promotion to first lieutenant will be 
excused from all tests specified for the 
appropriate branch of the service. Evi- 
dence of successful completion at any 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in- 
stitution of instruction in any subject 
in which examination is required for 
promotion to the grade of first lieuten- 
ant will be accepted in lieu of the pre- 
scribed tests in that subject. Similarly, 
eredit will be extended for instruc- 
tion received at a Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp, in the Regular Army, 
National Guard, or elsewhere. How- 
ever, such instruction to be accepted as 
a waiver of examination must have 
been completed within five years of 
date of application for examination. 


® 
Budget Allowances for Reserves 


HE Director of the Budget al- 
lowed $2,240,000 for pay and 
Zam allowances for training of the 

members of the Organized Reserves in 

the fiseal year 1927. This sum is sup- 

posed to provide for training of 16,- 

000 officers. In the item for mileage 
there was a reduction of $57,000, or 
about 8 per cent below the 1926 fig- 

ures. The item for maintaining head- 

quarters and for preparing and oper- 
ating camps was increased by $75,000, 
principally to provide ammunition. 
The Reserve Officers’ Association 
proposes to make a determined fight 
in Congress against the severe cuts 
made by the Budget in the estimates 
submitted by the War Department as 
essential to the proper functioning of 
all components of the Army. They are 
especially concerned with the cuts 
made in various items of the Regular 

Army which directly or indirectly af- 

fect the efficiency of the operation of 

the Organized Reserves. 





The 388th Infantry Camp 


1E Reserve officers ordere | to 
15 days’ active duty at the 
unit camp of the 388th In/an- 
try, held at Fort Ethan Allen, \ er. 
mont, arrived on October 11 in the 
midst of a blizzard. It was the worst 
storm in the month of October wi: \in 
the memory of the oldest inhabi\ant 
and made the term ‘‘summer training 
camp’’ appear to be rather inappro- 
priate. 

The regiment functioned as tliree 
battalions, equalized where necessary 
by attaching officers, the battalions |e- 
ing in command of Lieut. Cols. Howe, 
Cole and Ashley. 

An excellent schedule of instruction 
was followed, with a daily routine of 
physical exercise after reveille, and 
theoretical instruction and practical 
exercises. The latter included drill, 
firing on the rifle range and tours of 
guard duty under the Regular officer 
who was officer of the day. The course 
in military law was supplemented by 
attendance at a session of a general 
court martial and also at a ‘‘moot 
court’’ of the Reserve officers. 


When camp closed the Reserve offi- 
cers felt that the 15 days had been 
well spent. Many expressed the opin- 
ion that the course of instruction was 
the best that they had received since 
the inception of the Reserve project. 
The best of feeling prevailed between 
the Regular garrison and the Reserve 
officers who were always made to fee! 
that they were an important part of 
the Army. The esprit of the 38*th 
Infantry has been established upon a 
higher plane than ever before and t/i¢ 
objective of the camp was accom- 
plished. 


Of the 49 officers in attendance, °! 
had service during the World War. 
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Military Notes on Foreign Armies 
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Great Britain 
] lual The British military au- 
nent thorities are making ef- 
forts to reduce the weight 
d equipment now carried by the 
r, which for the dismounted man 
y is as follows: 


Pounds Ounces 


ng worn 14 11 
(rms 10 814 
inition 9 0 
2 91/, 
itrements . 8 41, 
es in pack 10 134, 
Rations and water . § 131% 
Total 61 1 1 


he first step in this direction is the 
‘tion of a new rifle, which is to be 
mprovement on the existing arm, 
| at the same time to be ‘lighter by 
roximately one pound, although the 
el will be heavier, in order more 
isfactorily to take the present 
rge. The reduction in weight will 
most wholly relate to the bayonet. 
The present sword-blade pattern bay- 
t is to be replaced by a smaller and 
re pointed pattern. It will have a 
emblance to the old triangular bay- 
but will be much shorter and does 
ook so strong and effective, but the 
orities maintain that it possesses 
the qualities of the present and 
bayonet without the disadvantage 
eight. 
® 


Morocco 


French Medical The principal 
Evacuation Service evacuation hospi- 

tal operated by 
the French in Morocco is located in old 
Fez. It consists of a number of small 
buildings, each having twenty beds, 
with a total of two hundred and 
eighty-five beds. Cases from this hos- 
pital are evacuated to Meknes and 
thence to Casablanea. 

By far the greater proportion of the 
casualties are from rifle fire, as might 
be expected; the number of casualties 
from machine gun projectiles, artillery 
and grenades being comparatively few. 
The most difficult cases to treat are the 
grenade wounds because of their many 
small fragments. 

Wounded are collected at company 
and battalion aid stations from which 
they are evacuated by litter, carried 
between two mules, to collecting sta- 
tions, which is the point furthest for- 
ward to which trucks can proceed. In 
addition to the two-mule litter, . the 
French are using ambulance sections to 
follow the firing lines. The equipment 
of each mule consists of a pack with a 
folding frame which ean carry either a 
sitting or lying case on each side. 

Many evacuations are made by air- 
plane from landing fields near the 
front. Two types of planes are used 
for this service: one, a large plane 
which ean carry two lying and one sit- 
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ting cases ; and, the other, a small plane 
which has been constructed to land and 
take off from a small space. It carries 
The 
French have been using thirty of these 
small planes in recent operations with 
great success, as many as thirty cases 
being brought in from the aid stations 
in a single day. 


one lying and one sitting case. 


® 
Italy 


Combined Army and 
Air Service Maneuvers 


The combined 
army and air 
service maneu- 
vers in Italy were held in the Piedmont 
district between September 22 and 30, 
1925. 

The maneuvers consisted of a series 
of exercises designated to test the new 
‘‘Ternaria’’ division (i. e., a division 
of three Infantry regiments, instead of 
one of two brigades of two regiments 
each), to verify theories regarding the 
use of aircraft as an independent arm 
and in cooperation with the ground 
forces, and to experiment with anti- 
aireraft defense measures. 

The forces engaged in the man- 
euvers consisted of one ‘‘ Ternaria’’ (3- 
regiment) division and 168 airplanes 
forming the ‘‘Blue’’ side, and 48 air- 
planes constituting the ‘‘Red’’ side. 
The ‘‘Blue’’ air force of 168 planes 
was composed of : 

4 squadrons (32 planes)—day bomb- 
ers ; 

6 squadrons (36 planes)—night bomb- 
ers; 

8 squadrons (96 planes)—single seater 
pursuit ; 

1 flight (4 planes)—strategical recon- 
naissance. 


The ‘‘Red’’ force of 48 planes was 
composed of : 


» 


2 squadrons (12 planes)—day bomb. 
ers ; 

3 squadrons (36 planes)—single s: 
pursuit. 

In addition to the above, 4 squad) ons 
(36 planes) of observation aircraft 
part in the maneuvers. 

The following comments were made 
by the director of the exercises on the 
conclusion of the operations: 

1. The fronts were too extended. On 
the first day the division covered 
front of five kilometers. Later the 
front was shortened to three kilometers 
which is normal. 

2. Concealment from 
not good. 


aircraft was 
This must be studied unti! 
it becomes such a habit that no soldier 
could walk down the streets of Milan 
without creeping under the eaves of 
the houses on the shady side. 

3. Aireraft often took photographs 
at a height of 200 meters. As this 
would be impossible in war, aircraft 
must fly at a height of at least 800 
meters on these missions. 

4. Communication between ground 
troops and airplanes was good but by 
no means perfect. 

5. Tanks must operate in future with 
other troops and not independently. 

6. Antiaireraft artillery did not 
come into action with sufficient prompt- 
ness. 

7. Radio communieation, though bet- 
ter organized, gave considerable 
trouble. The telegraph functioned 
very well. The telephone as a means 
of communication is a snare. 


® 
Japan 
Army, Navy and Air In addition to 
Maneuvers of 1925 to the usual 
autumn man- 


euvers of the army and navy, this year 
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in has had naval air maneuvers, 
for the first time, a grand air 
euver. 
lhe army maneuvers were held from 
tober 19 to 21, two divisions, the 
rd and the 1st Division, taking the 
d for this purpose. 
A three-day joint army and navy 
neuver took place late in September. 
The naval air maneuvers occurred 
September 6 and consisted of the 


defense of Tokyo Bay and adjacent ter- 


tory by a force of thirty planes. The 
ttacking foree was composed of fifty 

anes. The maneuver lasted for four 
hours. 

The first grand air maneuver was 
eld during September in and around 
lokyo. Over sixty planes, several bal- 
loons, two two 


brigades of cavalry, a regiment of field 


Infantry regiments, 

tillery, a battalion of horse artillery, 
engineers and automobile corps took 
part. 


® 
France 
Higher Air Service The higher air 
Organizations service organiza- 
tions of the 


French army include antiaircraft ar- 
tillery and the two together are con- 
sidered as a special combat arm. 
divisions 
The 
eadquarters of the aviation divisions 
are at Metz and Paris and of the brig- 
ides at Dijon and Lyons. 


Franee has two aviation 


nd two mixed aviation brigades. 


The aviation divisions consist of two 
ir brigades with a regiment of anti- 
reraft artillery. The mixed brigades 
re composed of an aviation regiment, 
balloon regiment and a regiment of 
tiaireraft artillery. 

In addition to the two divisions and 
e two mixed brigades, there are four 
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aviation commands. These are, first, 
the Aviation Command of the Army of 
the Rhine; second, the 5th Mixed Brig 
third, the Air Di 


Afriea. consisting ot 


ade of Aviation: 
visions of North 
the Commands of Algerian, Tunisian 


and Moroeean aviation; and, fourth, 


the Aviation of the Levant 
Mandate). 


All aviation in Moroceo is organized 


(Syrian 


into a regiment, the 37th, commanded 
At the end of 


twenty-two 


by Colonel Armengaud. 


September, there were 


squadrons in Morocco as _ follows: 


Twenty squadrons of Breguet and 
Hanriot planes, one squadron of Goll 
aths, and one American squadron in 
the service of the Sultan. 

The French 
vided into three sectors each containing 
Normally, 


three to five air squadrons are assigned 


front in Morocco is di- 


a corps of two divisions. 
to each of the sectors subject to the or 


When 
additional squadrons are required for 


ders of the sector commander. 


a particular operation, air reinforce- 
ments are released by the chief of the 
that 


Planes used for evacuation of wounded 


air service for operation only 
and sick are under control of the chief 
of air service who works in close liaison 
with the chief surgeon. 
1 

Russia 
Physical Condition 
of Recruits 


A report recent: 
appeared in the 
Soviet press deal 
ing with the ealling up of recruits of 
the year 1924. 


recruits who were liable 


From the number of 
for military 
service, 69.7 per cent were fit; 
unfit, but 


lists for the future; 5.2 per cent were 


9 per 


cent were retained on the 


entirely unfit; 12.6 per cent received 


furlough ; 3.5 per cent were ordered up 
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for a second inspection by the medical 
authorities. 

According to these statistics, in gen- 
eral, 30.3 per cent of those called for 
military service were unfit. If to this 
figure are added the recruits who were 
declared as unfit afterwards, then the 
total of the recruits who were unfit for 
military service amounts to 34.2 per 
cent. 


A comparison of the physical de- 
velopment of recruits in pre-war Rus- 
sia with those in 1924 shows a marked 
decrease in the physical development 
of men liable for military service, 
which may be seen from the following 
statistics : 

Conscripts of the year 1908: Height, 
169—170 em.; weight, 66—67 kg.; 
chest circumference, 89—90 em. Con- 
scripts of the year 1924: Height, 
166—167 em. ; weight, 60—61 kg. ; chest 
circumference, 86—87 cm. 

Furthermore, in the Red Army, 
there are one and a half times more 
soldiers on sick leave than was the case 
in the Czarist Army, which indicates 
the physical retrogression of the people. 


Sweden 


Historical Chart An interesting 
torical chart of the 

movements, stations and battles in 
which the Royal Swedish Life Guards 
have taken part since their orga: 
tion in 1500 has recently been received. 

It is believed that the scheme wsed 
in the chart might well be adopted 
our regiments for use on organization 
days and at other regimental fete 
show pictorially the history of the wit. 

The scheme, in brief, is as follows 
The Swedish regiment uses a map 0 
Europe, about seven by six feet in six 
On this the various moves of the revi 
ment are plotted, using a different 
color for each campaign and a uniform 
color for routine changes of station, 
with a special symbol for battles en 
gaged in to show a victory or defeat. 

Such a plan for one of our old revi 
ments would require a chart of the 
world to show changes of station an! 
engagements in this country, voyaves 
to the Philippines, Alaska, Europe ani 
Cuba, as well as battles and skirmis!\ 
in our foreign wars. 


epee te Sthkucale : 
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Cutting the Army’s Appropriations 


Our Army has been cut to the bone. Senator 
Wadsworth, discussing the situation, says we must 
decide very soon on whether we are going to have an 
army or none. A third-rate army is worse than none. 
If the military establishment is to be maintained, it 
must be provided for on a basis that will permit of its 
being properly equipped. Not so much a matter of 
man-strength as of material. We referred recently to 
the dangerous condition of buildings at various Army 
posts, storehouses and quarters. Structures hurriedly 
erected during the emergency, intended to tempo- 
rarily house men and munitions, still being used. 
Property loss is inevitable, and is great.—Omaha Bee. 
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Annual Meeting 


~ 


annual meeting of the Infantry 
iation was held at the Infantry 

ng in Washington on December 
Col. O. B. acting 
dent of the Association, presided. 
he report of the secretary for the 
was read and a number of fea- 

mentioned in the report were 
The financial 
ed a small loss in operation for 
ist fiseal year. 


Rosenbaum, 


statement 


issed., 


committee on the annual elee- 
f which Lieut. Col. F. G. Kel- 
was chairman, reported the re- 


The Infantry Association 


sult of the tabulation of the ballots, 
and the following were announced as 
elected for a term of two years: 

President, Harry A. 
Smith; Vice-President, Brig. Gen. 
Briant H. Wells; Executive Council, 
Cols. John J. Toffey and A. J. Mac- 
nab, Jr., Lieut. Cols. Wilson B. Burtt 
and A. L. Singleton, and Majs. J. A. 
Atkins, W. A. Paul J. 
Mueller. 


More details of this meeting will ap- 


Brig. Gen. 


Ganoe and 


pear in the February number of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


Branch Associations and Officers 


Fort Benning, Ga. 
Pres.: Col. Wait C. Johnson, 24th Inf. 
Sec.: Maj. L. P. Ford, Inf. 
Asst. See.: Capt. R. M. Sandusky, Inf. 


Washington, D. C. 
Pres.: Col. E. J. Williams, Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. W. C. Sweeney, 


Maj. Paul W. Baade, Inf. 


Sec.-Treas.: 


Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. Oliver P. Robinson, 


See.: Maj. Elvid Hunt, Inf. 


West Point, N. Y. 


Pres.: Brig. Gen. Merch B. Stewart. 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. George S. Eyster, Inf. 
lreas.: Capt. Francis Heraty, Inf. 


Fort Hayes, Ohio 


res.: Col. W. P. Jackson, Inf. 
Pres.: Col. A. M. Shipp, Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. John H. Crozier, Inf. 


Fort Brady, Mich. (2d Inf.) 
’res.: Maj. Carey I. Crockett, 2d Inf. 
ec.: 1st Lieut. Henry W. Isbell, 2d Inf. 


Fort Sheridan, Ill. (2d Inf.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Capt. P. L. Sadler, 2d Inf 


Fort George Wright, Wash. (4th Inf.) 
res.: Col. Henry A. Ripley, 4th Inf. 


é Sec.: Ist Lieut. William E. Donegan, 
y Inf, 


_ 


jae. + 


Vancouver Barracks, Wash. (7th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. F. J. Morrow, 7th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. K. B. Wise, 7th Inf. 


Fort Screven, Ga. (8th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. R. J. Burt, 8th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Maximilian Clay, 8th Inf. 
Fort Moultrie, S. C. (8th Inf.) 


Pres.: Maj. R. John West, 8th Inf. 
Sec.: ist Lieut. Waine Archer, 8th Inf. 


Fort Thomas, Ky. (10th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Dana T. Merrill, 10th Inf. 
Sec.: 2d Lieut. Earl Mattice, 10th Inf. 


14th Infantry (Fort Davis, C. Z.) 

Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Jos. H. Grant, 14th 
Inf. 

Tientsin, China (15th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. W. K. Naylor, 15th Inf. 
Sec.: ist Lieut. P. E. Gallagher, 

Inf. 


Fort Wadsworth, N. Y. (16th Inf.) 


15th 


Pres.: Lieut. Col. Sheldon W. Anding, 
16th Inf. 
Sec.: ist Lieut. J. A. Stewart, 16th Inf. 


Fort Sill, Okla. (20th Inf.) 
Pres.: Maj. M. O. French, 20th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Benjamin M. Crenshaw, 
20th Inf. 
20th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Carl C. Anderson, 
20th Inf. 
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22d Infantry (Fort McPherson, Ga.) 
Pres.: Col. D. W. Ryther, 22d Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. S. C. Harrison, 22d Inf. 
23d Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Regtl. Rep. Capt. Charles P. Lynch, 
23d Inf. 
26th Infantry (Plattsburg Bks., N. Y.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Maj. W. R. Scott, 26th Inf. 


Fort Porter, N. Y. (ist Bn., 28th Inf.) 

Pres.: Maj. F. J. Ostermann, 28th Inf. 
: es 1st Lieut. E. J. FitzGerald, 28th 
nf. 

Fort Niagara, N. Y. (28th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. R. E. Ingram, 28th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. S. J. Grogan, 28th Inf. 

3ist Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 
Pres.: Col. Willis Uline, 31st Inf. 


Sec.: 
33d Inf. 


34th Infantry (Fort Eustis, Va.) 
Pres.: Col. Duncan K. Major, 34th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. George L. Eberle, 34th Ing. 
35th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 
Regtl. Rep.: 1st Lieut. C. L. King, 35th 
a 


Capt. Raymond L. Shoem key. 


In 


Fort Logan, Col. (38th Inf.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. James A. Higgins, 
38th Inf. 
30th Infantry (Presidio of S. F., Cal.) 


Pres.: Col. F. C. Bolles, 30th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. H. N. Gilbert, 30th Inf. 


42d Infantry (Camp Gaillard, C. Z.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Harlan L. Mumma. 


Sec.: Capt. Karl E. Henion, 31st Inf. 


33d Infantry (Fort Clayton, C. Z.) 
Pres.: Col. John W. Heavey, 33d Inf. -~ 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Hugh S. Brown, 

33d Inf. 


Porto Rico (65th Inf.) 


Pres.: Col. G. H. Estes, 65th Inf. 

V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. S. W. Noyes, 65th 
Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. David A. Palmer, 65th Inf. 


D 


Army’s Animals and Motors 


The shortage of animals presents a serious prob- 
lem. In addition to the present pressing need for 
animals, the fact that the great majority of the horses 
and mules now in use were bought in 1917-1918 and 
are very near the end of their service life makes 
this question one of great seriousness. It is essential 
that a systematic turn-over of animals be soon put 
into effect. There is an ample supply of animals in 
the country, but there is an actual shortage at pres- 
ent of certain types essential for military purposes. 
The extent to which animals are employed in foreign 
theaters where actual hostilities have taken place 
within the year has demonstrated that the use of ani- 
mals is still a vital military necessity. 

The motor transportation of the Army, too, con- 
sists of World War left-over which has largely de- 
teriorated. Some replacement is necessary to main- 
tain the motor transportation of the Army on an ef- 
ficient basis. However, as both passenger and cargo 
motor vehicles, and drivers as well, can be obtained 
in unlimited numbers on little or no notice, it is be- 
lieved that the purchase of animals should be favored 
over motors whenever funds are inadequate for the 
proper support of both.—Annual Report of Chief of 
Staff, U. S. Army, Maj. Gen. John L. Hines. 
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The Infantry Needs 
AN INFANTRY SONG 


When Infantrymen are marching, whether to the target range or 
to take their place in the order of battle for an attack, they need a 
»sood rousing song to express their enthusiasm or to buoy their spirits 
They need that song for the camp fire and for the barrack room, and 
on all oceasions when Infantrymen are assembled. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL intends that that need shall be filled, and 
the sooner the better. We want a song of our branch, the Queen of 
Battles; we want a song that is distinctly our own. Our song must be 

rattling good one, eatchy and full of pep, and so we announce a new 


ontest for the Infantry Song which will be open to all comers 


PRIZE FOR THE APPROVED SONG WITH WORDS—$350.00 
RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. The words and musie must be original, words must consist of 
three stanzas and a chorus. Hymns are not desired. 

2. Anyone is eligible for the contest for one or more entries 
3. Contest closes at noon June 1, 1926. 

4. The right to reject any or all manuscripts is reserved by the 
Judging Committee. This committee will be named by the Executive 
Council, U. 8S. Infantry Association. 

5. The musie and words judged the winners become the property 
of the U. 8. Infantry Association, which reserves all rights to publica- 
tion. 

6. The name of the author must not appear on the manuscript. 
The contribution must be marked with a nom de plume corresponding 
with the one on the entry form at the bottom of this page to be sub 
mitted with the manuscript. 


All communications on the subject should be addressed to the In 
Washington, D. C. Rejected manuscripts will be returned to authors. 


ENTRY BLANK 


I submit my name as a contestant in the Contest for the 





Infantry Song. I agree to abide by the rules of the contest 
as published in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


My address is as follows: 
Nom de plume: 


(Signed) Name 


fantry Song Contest, the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 1115 17th St., N. W., 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


‘The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of thy 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining iis }est 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the ‘dissemina‘ ion 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry ‘in d- 
ern war.’’—Article LII of the Constitution. 


OFFICERS 
PRESIDENT 
BRIGADIER ‘GENERAL HARRY A. SMITH 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
BRIGADIER GENERAL BRIANT H. WELLS 


SECRETARY 
Masor PAUL J. MUELLER 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
COLONEL JOHN J. TOFFEY 

COLONEL! ALEXANDER J. MACNAB, JR. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. BuURTT 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON 
MAJOR JOSEPH A. ATKINS 

MAJOR WILLIAM A. GANOE 


.) 


= 


¢ 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re- 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard areieligible for regular or associate member- 
ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 
date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for $2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington,.D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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